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COVER;  Soaring  450  feet  into  tlie  air  is  the 
Louisiana  capitol  building  at  Baton  Rouge.  Early 
in  May  the  legislature  will  convene  within  its 
walls,  and  among  the  many  important  measures 
which  they  will  consider  will  be  the  budget  request 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, one  of  only  two  self-supporting  state 
agencies. 

— Photo  hy  Gresham. 
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L.  D.  Young,  Jr. 

Director 

Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 


Michael  Hudoba's  column  in  the  May  issue  of 
SPORTS  AFIELD  carries  a  message  which  we  feel 
is  worth  repeating.  We  echo  his  sentiments,  which 
he  expressed  as  follows:  "The  shooting  of  five  con- 
gressmen by  Puerto  Rican  fanatics  is  deplorable 
With  so  many  congressmen  crowded  onto  the  floor 
for  a  vote,  it  is  a  miracle  that  more  were  not  struck 
by  the  fusillade  from  foreign-made  pistols. 

This  incident  may  add  fuel  to  anti-gun  firearms 
registration  demands.  And  it  would  be  surprising 
if  congressmen  have  not  developed  some  leaning  for 
such  registration. 

But  a  calmer  appraisal  must  be  made  before  any 
hasty  move  for  firearms  registration  gets  started. 

The  fanatics  came  from  New  York  City  with  their 
firearms.  That  state  has  the  toughest  firearms  law 
on  any  state  statute  books.  In  addition.  New  York 
City  residents  must,  according  to  law,  have  a  license 
from  the  police  commissioner  to  own  a  gun. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  firearms  registration  did 
not  stop  these  gun  wielders. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  use  such  an  incident 
for  comment,  particularly  since  several  of  my  friends, 
including  my  fishing  partner,  went  to  the  hospital 
because  of  the  shooting. 

But  we  must  think  long  and  hard  before  we  con- 
sider interfering  with  constitutional  rights  to  bear 
arms  just  for  a  temporary  emergency." 
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By  CAPT.  HARRY  RENO 
as  told  to  John  Blanchard 
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"Gruntin'  and  grabbin'  for  'gators  is  fine 
sport  ...  if  you  want  to  live  dangerous- 
ly." 

Alligators  (Alligaro  Mississipiensis)  may 
be  shot  (in  Louisiana  parishes  where  they 
have  been  classed  as  "outlaws"),  hooked 
or  snared,  but  many  hunters  in  southeast 
and  southwest  Louisiana  prefer  to  grunt  n' 
grab  for  them  in  the  mosquito-infested 
swampy  region — during  the  daylight  hours 
or  in  the  dark  of  night.  The  time  shown  by 
clock  hands  has  no  bearing  on  the  "sport- 
ing occupation,"  since  the  very  first  act 
must  be  the  location  of  a  'gator  hole, 
usually  found  deep  in  the  lagoon  regions 
when  the  swamps  are  relatively  dry.  July 
and  August  are  the  preferred  months,  even 
though  snakes,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  wasps, 
briars,  and  other  mother  nature-created 
obstacles  block  the  paths  of  the  'gator 
grabbers. 

Some  say  it's  fun,  but  most  agree  that 
alligator  hunting  is  first  a  business,  and  a 
somewhat  lucrative  one  in  days  gone  by 
when  these  monsters  were  plentiful  in  the 
marshlands  and  swampy  areas.  Hides  cur- 
rently bring  $2.75  per  foot  on  the  New 
Orleans  market,  and  even  though  there's  a 
dearth  of  hides  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  a  total  of  287,335  hides  has  been 
marketed  in  the  Pelican  State  during  the 


past  13  years.  Sales  for  the  past  four  years 
amounted  to  $395,326. 

The  alligator,  thought  to  have  gotten  his 
name  from  the  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
"el  lagarto,"  is  of  the  higher  reptile 
family  (having  a  four-chambered  heart) 
and  has  a  keen  sense  of  hearing  and  smell. 

"You've  got  to  strike  out  early  in  the 
morning.  .  .be  out  in  the  swamps  by  day- 
light with  a  sack,  a  14-foot  pole,  and  a 
Scout  hatchet.  Water  can  be  carried,  but 
it  bears  down  heavily  and  makes  swamp- 
walking  more  difficult. 

"The  territory  must  be  a  palmetto  or 
prairie  area,  hiding  small  but  deep  water 
holes.  These  reservoirs  must  never  go  dry 
if  'gators  are  to  be  found  in  them. 

"You  start  your  search  for  alligator 
trails,  resembling  an  imprint  left  by  a 
dragging  object.  Often  this  "drag"  will 
lead  to  a  small  water  hole  where  a  'gator 
might  or  might  not  be.  You  must  probe  the 
watery  area  with  a  pole  in  search  of  the 
hole  or  den,  and  if  none  is  found  you  search 
the  surrounding  area  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  bull  or  cow  has  left  the  scum- 
covered  pool.  If  he  did  depart — often  an 
act  of  decoying — you  must  follow  the  trail 
to  another  water  hole  where  the  drag  or 
tracks  again  disappear. 


"Your  tennis  shoe-covered  feet  ease  off 
into  the  warm  black  liquid,  and  the  floating 
algea  makes  rings  around  your  legs  much 
like  bands  on  the  belly  of  a  watersnake. 
The  long  'gator  pole  serves  as  a  steadying 
device  and  is  thrust  foward  in  search  of  the 
nest  or  hole.  This  den  is  usually  found 
under  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree  (especially 
true  in  a  hurricane-swamp,  one  which  has 
been  ravaged  by  a  storm)  or  under  an 
overhanging   bank. 

"You  may  fish  all  around  him,  dragging 
the  hook  over  his  back  or  alongside  his 
body,  and  it  won't  disturb  him.  However, 
upon  the  first  touch  a  'gator  will  some- 
times snap  a  dry  pole  in  two,  overbalancing 
the  hunter  and  making  him  feel  helpless 
with  his  quarry  at  bay.  Feeling  a  'gator 
is  just  like  Christmas  to  a  'gator  hunter. 

"If  your  pole  is  snapped,  a  green  one 
may  be  cut  with  your  hatchet,  and  Opera- 
tion 'Gator  starts  again.  The  probing  is 
resumed  until  the  hole  and  the  crocodile- 
cousin   are   relocated. 

"Leaving  the  pole  touching  the  intended 
victim,  the  calling  is  begun.  The  calling  -. 
sound  is  made  with  the  mouth  closed,  the  : 
nasal  tone  likened  to  the  grunting  noise  of 
a  small  'gator.  This  vibrating  sound  reaches 
the  flap-covered  ears  of  the  reptile,  who 
listens     attentively,     doubtless     confused, 


for 


Jack  Britt  Photo 
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from    his    dark,    cool    resting-place    in    the 
blue  mud  of  the  swamp. 

"Grunt  about  four  times  softly.  Wait 
and  see  if  you've  made  contact,  then 
grunt  a  little  louder  three  or  four  more 
times.  The  pole  should  shake  slightly  as 
the  alligator  moves  from  his  den.  The  third 
series  of  grunts  should  cause  a  rising  and 
falling  of  water  in  the  small  pool,  particu- 
larly near  the  den  area. 

"With  another  couple  of  'gator-like 
grunts,  your  eyes  glued  to  the  water  sur- 
face and  ears  standing  wide  open,  you 
should  hear  a  slight  hissing  noise  made 
by  the  exhaled  breath  of  the  surface- 
bound  'gator.  This  eerie  sound  is  emitted 
from  the  very  tip  of  the  nostrils,  which  are 
ever  so  slightly  above  the  water's  surface. 
When  the  air  is  expelled,  he  will  sniff  the 
air  to  examine  the  surroundings  for  his 
known   enemy — man. 

"And  if  the  air  is  tainted  with  any- 
thing to  his  dislike,  he  sounds  (drops 
downward)  to  his  hole,  and  the  pole  wob- 
bles and  shakes  violently  as  he  makes  his 
way  hurriedly  back  into  his  den.  Now  it's 
too  late  to  grab  him.  This  is  where  the 
professional  tactics  start  with  gruntin' 
as  the  chief  weapon  at  hand.  He  must  be 
brought  back  to   the   surface   again. 


"Patience,  understanding,  courage,  deter- 
mination, and  love  of  the  sport  all  enter 
the  picture  at  this  point,  as  the  calling  is 
initiated  once  more.  Several  series  of 
grunts  might  not  be  enough;  remember 
how  patient  Job  was  and  start  all  over 
again.  There's  a  slight  shake  of  the  pole 
and  your  courage  rises,  and  so  has  the 
alligator,  you  hope.  The  water  rises  and 
falls,  and  there's  a  slight  bump  on  your 
naked  legs.  You  and  the  'gator  have  made 
contact;  'tis  too  late  to  run,  too  late  to  say 
'I  told  you  so.'  The  'gator  has  found  you 
and  vice  versa,  but  he  doesn't  know  what 
obstacle  is  in  his  path.  Lucky  you,  the  hide- 
bound creature  can't  employ  his  sense  of 
smell  underwater.  This  isn't  much  en- 
couragement. 

"When  he  bumps  into  your  legs  with 
his  long  snout,  he  stops  suddenly,  and 
slowly — very  slowly— rises  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  This  is  the  most  intense  moment 
of  the  hunt  and  the  time  when  you  wonder 
if  this  trip  was  really  necessary.  Cold  and 
hot  perspiration  get  mixed  on  your  brow 
and  trickle  down  into  your  eyes.  'Twould 
be  an  excellent  time  for  prayer,  but  you 
haven't  the  time,  and  only  the  weight  of 
the  hatchet  in  your  belt  gives  you  any  feel- 
ing of  assurance.  This  is  quickly  laid  aside, 
within    easy    reach,    on    a    log    or    stump. 


"His  flat  head  rises  slowly  to  the  surface, 
and  when  you  see  the  exact  location  of 
his  jaws  you  grab  him — fingers  under  his 
lower  jaw  and  thumb  atop  his  snout  in  a 
vise-like  grip.  A  miss  might  mean  disaster, 
a  near  miss  a  battle  of  man  and  reptile — 
often  miles  from  the  nearest  inhabitant. 
Life  insurance  rates  on  'gator  grabbers 
sure    run    high. 

"He'll  usually  try  to  back-peddle,  never 
coming  foward,  and  soon,  if  you're  lucky, 
all  is  quiet.  Reach  for  your  hatchet  with 
one  hand,  holding  the  alligator  tightly  with 
the  other.  You  strike,  with  the  hammer 
part  of  the  hatchet,  your  victim  slightly 
behind  the  eyes  and  on  the  flat  area  of  the 
head,  which  encloses  the  brain.  Hit  him 
three  or  four  times  more  or  until  the 
blood  flows  freely  from  the  fatal  wound. 

"Big  'gators,  eight  to  14  feet,  must  be 
handled  while  a  portion  of  the  tail  and  body 
remain  in  the  den.  A  boggy  pond  bottom  or 
interference  of  any  sort  could  easily  mean 
the  loss  of  'gator  or  man ;  thus  the  hunter 
holds  the  monster  with  the  dangerous  part 
(the  tail)  away  from  him  until  he  is  sub- 
dued with  the  hatchet. 

"Drag  your  dead  prey  out  of  the  hole  and 
skin  him;  but  before  we  skin  him  let's 
catch  one  at  night,  a  small  one,  if  you 
please. 


Sales  of  alligator  hides  in  the  past  four  years 
brought    Louisiana    hunters    $395,326. 

— Pholo  by  Jack  Britt, 


First  step   in  gruntin'  for  'gators  is  to  locate 
a  den  with   a   probe  pole. 


Here    the    hunter    holds    one    of   several    baby 

'gators    which    came    to    the    gruntin'.     These 

were    released. 


'Big  'gators  must  be  handled  while  a  portion  j 

of  the  tail  and  body  remain   in  the  den."      j 

— Photo  by  Jack  Brilt.  I 


The  next  time  that  wife  of  yours  calls  for  an  alligator 
handbag.   .   . 


why  not  hie  yourself  away  to  the  swamps. 


There  you  can  "roll  your  own" — like  this.  Or  .   . 


had  you  rather  just  step  down  to  the  corner 
leather  shop,  hmmmmmm?    I'll  see  you  there. 


"With  a  headlight,  a  pirogue,  and  that 
favorite  weapon,  a  Scout  axe,  the  night 
hunter  stalks  his  quarry  in  the  marsh 
country.  Blood-red  eyes,  moving  slowly 
about  in  the  darkness,  are  sighted.  The 
rest  is  simple,  if  you  know  how,  and  if  the 
alligator  is  small.  Blinded  by  the  light, 
the  'gator  remains  motionless  in  the 
water,  and  the  pirogue  slides  quietly 
alongside  the  scaly  monster.  Momentarily, 
the  paddling  is  abandoned  while  the  pro- 
fessional, continuing  to  focus  the  beam  of 
light  in  the  eyes  of  the  bewildered  but  dan- 
gerous creature,  clamps  the  jaws  together 
with  one  hand  and  grabs  the  rear  legs 
with  the  other.  A  sharp,  quick  twist  of  the 
leg  and  the  'gator  is  in  an  embarrassing 
position — helpless.  He  is  lifted  gently  into 
the  pirogue  and  given  the  usual  treatment, 
a  whack  on  the  head  with  the  all-important 
hatchet,  perhaps  two  or  three  for  good 
measure  and  safe-keeping.  A  wounded 
alligator  and  a  pirogue-bound  hunter  aren't 
bosom  companions. 

"These  'gators  we've  caught  are  ready 
for  skinning,  and  only  the  ventral  or  lower 
portion  of  the  skin  is  saved,  the  upper  parts 


being  too  thick  and  spiny  to  admit  to 
tanning;  therefore  the  crest  and  dorsal 
scales  are  not  retained. 

"Sever  his  spinal  column  where  his  tail 
joins  his  body,  because  this  removes  the 
terrific  reflex  action  which  can  cripple  man 
or  beast.  Cut  a  palmetto  blade  and  insert 
the  sharpened  point  under  the  skin  and 
push  it  forward,  then  under  the  skin  on  his 
tail,  and  shove  the  blade  to  the  rear.  This 
cuts  the  nerves  and  permits  the  skinner  to 
work  on  a  still,  not  a  jumpy,  dead  'gator. 
When  the  nerve-cutting  operations  are  in 
progress,  the  alligator  leaps,  shakes  his 
head,  opens  his  mouth,  and  as  the  navy 
terms  it,  "goes  to  general  quarters". 

"The  alligator  must  be  turned  on  his 
belly,  his  head  lifted,  and  a  sharp  skinning 
knife  inserted  at  the  throat,  under  the  jaw- 
bone. The  cut  is  toward  the  tail,  slightly 
above  the  legs.  Four  corners,  around  the 
legs,  are  worked  after  the  skin  is  cut.  The 
reptile  is  turned  on  his  back,  and  the  strip 
under  the  jaw  is  pulled,  while  one  foot 
holds  the  body.  The  stripping  might  come 
easy  until  the  navel  cord  is  reached.  This 
must  be  severed  and  then  the  skin  pulled 


again.  No  tears  and  cuts  are  permitted, 
since  this  causes  the  hide  to  be  classified  as 
damaged,  thus  considerably  reducing  the 
price  per  foot.  The  green  hide  is  rolled  in 
salt  and  sold. 

"Once  the  cash  is  pocketed,  the  mosquito 
bites  quit  itching,  the  sunburn  is  soothed, 
and  the  tired  body  is  rested.  A  man  soon 
forgets  his  fears,  but  not  the  'gator,  who 
will  always  fear  his  arch  enemy,  man. 

"The  cow  'gators  raise  their  young  after 
being  divorced  by  the  bulls,  and  man  is 
continually  narrowing  the  habitat  of  this 
creature  of  the  wild,  which  may  now  be 
found  in  a  few  swampy  lagoon  areas  of  the 
nation. 

"Perhaps  the  gi-untin'  and  grabbin' 
should  become  a  sport  instead  of  an  oc- 
cupation, but  I  don't  think  the  field  will 
ever  be  overcrowded." 

(Note:  Capt.  Harry  Reno  was  a  pro- 
fessional alligator  hunter  for  a  period  of 
15  years  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
Most  of  his  hunting  was  done  in  the 
Manchac  swamp,  now  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining alligator  areas  in  Louisiana.) 
THE    END 


Coming  out  with  the  loot.    A  pair  of  gators  like 
this  makes  a  full   load  for  a  man   in  the  swamp. 


Once    out   of   the    swamp    the    job    is    not    ended. 

Then  the  skinning   and   stretching   begins.    Care 

must   be   used,   else  the   hide  will    not   bring  the 

going  market  price  of  $2.75  per  foot. 
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PART  V 

By  James   McConnell 


James    N.   McConnell,  Chief  of  the    Division   of  Oysters   and 
Water   Bottoms. 


Division  of  Oysters 
and   Water  Bottoms 


The  Division  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bot- 
toms is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
oldest  division  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, and  marks  the  first  organized 
effort  in  Louisiana  to  protect  one  of  its 
greatest  natural  resources.  The  first  at- 
tempt at  oyster  legislation  is  found  in  the 
Acts  of  1870,  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  This 
Act  was  amended  in  1871,  again  in  1886, 
next  amended  in  1892,  then  repealed  and 
re-enacted  in  the  Acts  of  1896. 

In  the  year  1900,  the  General  Assembly 
under  a  resolution  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee from  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  study  the  needs  of  the  oyster  in- 
dustry. Predicated  upon  the  report  of  this 
committee,  the  Legislature,  under  the  Acts 
of  1902,  created  the  Oyster  Commission  of 
Louisiana. 

In  the  year  1908,  under  Act  278,  the 
Legislature  created  the  Commission  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  Game  and  Fish,  vi^hich 
was  amended  and  re-enacted  by  Act  265 
of  1910.   These  two  commissions  were  con- 


solidated in  the  year  1912,  under  Act  127, 
under  the  name  Conservation  Commission 
of  Louisiana.  This  Act  was  later  amended 
by  Act  66  of  1916,  which  was  subsequently 
amended  by  Act  105  of  1918,  which 
changed  the  name  to  Department  of  Con- 
servation. 

The  Amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion creating  three  separate  and  independ- 
ent State  departments  out  of  the  former 
Department  of  Conservation  was  approved 
by  the  Legislature  in  1944,  and  became 
Act  No.  328.  This  amendment  separated 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
from  the  old  Department  of  Conservation. 

Act  No.  57  of  the  1952  Regular  Session 
contained  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Loui- 
siana establishing  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  under  which  we 
now  function. 

It  seems  apparent  that  before  describing 
the  functions  of  the   Oyster  Division  that 


some  information  be  given  the  layman  as 
to  just  what  is  an  oyster. 

An  oyster  is  composed  of  two  very  differ- 
ent parts:  The  soft  body  mass  (which  we 
eat  and  enjoy  as  food)  and  the  shell  which 
is  outside  that  soft  body  and  serves  to  pro- 
tect it.  The  body  is  vital,  energetic  and 
carries  on  those  activities  which  we  de- 
scribe as  life;  it  takes  in  food,  grows, 
breathes  and  provides  for  reproduction. 
The  shell  is  non-living;  it  is  essentially  cal- 
cium carbonate  which  has  been  deposited 
by  the  mantle,  the  outermost  layer  of  tis- 
sue of  the  body.  The  shell  is  in  two  halves 
or  valves  (one  on  either  side)  which  are 
held  together  at  one  end  by  a  tough,  elas- 
tic hinge-ligament.  This  ligament  acts  as 
a  spring,  tending  to  force  the  valves  apart. 
The  muscle  of  the  body,  however,  is  at- 
tached to  both  valves  and  by  contracting 
tends  to  pull  the  valves  together. 

The  oyster  is  found  on  either  reef  or  mud 
bottom  over  which  there  is  a  mixture  of 
fresh   and   salt  water.     When   the   shell   of 


the  oyster  is  open,  millions  of  tiny,  hair- 
like structures  on  the  gills  beat  back  and 
forth,  causing  the  pumping  of  water  in  one 
side  and  out  the  other.  Dissolved  or  sus- 
pended in  the  water  are  oxygen,  mineral 
salts,  microscopic  floating  plants.  The 
floating  plants  (dietoms),  other  microscopic 
floating  oi'ganisms,  and  the  mineral  salts 
are  taken  in  as  the  principal  foods;  the 
oxygen  is  necessary  for  respiration.  When 
the  oyster  closes  its  shell,  it  places  an  effi- 
cient armor  about  its  soft  inner  parts  by 
which  it  becomes  resistant  to  its  natural 
enemies  or  to  unfavorable  changes  in  the 
water  about  it.  Oysters  live  best  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fresh  and  salt  water,  ranging  from 
20%  to  75%  the  salinity  of  pure  ocean 
water.  When  the  water  becomes  either  too 
fresh  or  too  salty,  the  oyster  closes  its 
shell  until  a  more  favorable  salt  concen- 
tration exists  in  the  surrounding  water. 

Oysters  in  this  State  can  be  found  breed- 
ing from  April  until  October  and  in  isolated 
cases  even  during  the  winter  months. 
Breeding  oysters  are  called  "milky"  be- 
cause of  the  milky  looking  fluid  with  which 
the  gonads  are  filled.  The  milk  of  the 
female  contains  millions  of  minute  eggs; 
that  of  the  male,  an  incalculable  number 
of  extremely  small  spermatazoa.  The  milk 
is  cast  out  into  the  water,  where  there  is  a 
chance  intermingling  of  sperms  and  eggs. 
When  sperm  meets  egg,  fertilization  of  the 
egg  occurs,  of  course,  and  the  act  of  fer- 
tilization begins  the  cycle  of  oyster  life. 
The  egg  divides  again  and  again,  forming 
a  ball  of  many  tiny  cells.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  small  vibrating  hairs,  known 
as  "cilia,"  appear  on  the  developing  young- 
oyster.  With  these  cilia  it  keeps  itself  sus- 
pended while  moving  about  at  the  mercy  of 
the  water  currents.  Within  three  days,  the 
embryo  develops  a  pair  of  tiny  shells,  which 
grow  larger  and  larger  as  the  larval  oyster 
grows.  Soon  the  larva  seeks  a  hard,  clean 
sui'face  on  which  to  attach.  If  it  cannot 
find   that   surface,    it   falls   in    the   bottom 


mud  and  is  smothered.  If  it  can  find  a  suit- 
able surface  for  attachment,  however,  the 
larva  cements  itself  to  that  surface,  loses 
all  organs  of  locomotion  and  remains  sta- 
tionary for  the  rest  of  its  life.  The  young 
oyster  grows  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  becomes  a  tiny  male.  For 
the  next  year's  spawning  season,  it  usually 
changes  to  female,  and  from  then  on  its 
sex  may  or  may  not  be  stable.  It  may  re- 
main female  for  years,  or  it  may  change 
back   and  forth  frequently. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Division  of 
Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms  is  to  insure 
the  productivity  of  the  oyster  bottoms  of 
the  State.  To  accomplish  this,  several  im- 
portant policies  are    being  followed: 

1)  Shell  planting  and  associated  meas- 
ures for  reef  improvement — Reef  improve- 
ment is  a  continuous  and  necessary  policy 
of  the  Division.  For  example,  to  insure  that 
there  be  a  supply  of  oysters  on  x-eefs,  this 
Division  (as  authorized  by  Law)  requires 
all  factories,  corporations,  etc.  to  return 
to  the  water  bottoms  of  the  State,  twenty 
percent  of  the  shells  removed  by  these  con- 
cerns when  taking  oysters  from  the  natural 
reefs  of  Louisiana.  These  shells  are  neces- 
sary as  places  for  attachment  for  young 
oysters  or  spat. 

2)  Leasing  of  bedding  grounds  to  pri- 
vate individuals  and  corporations  for  their 
use  in  oyster  production — These  oyster 
bedding  grounds  are  leased  by  this  Divi- 
sion. Surveys  and  allocation,  as  well  as 
policing,  are  also  handled  by  this  Division. 

3)  Collections  of  rentals,  licenses,  privi- 
lege tax  and  royalties — Rents  for  oyster 
bedding  grounds,  tonnage  and  dredging 
licenses,  privilege  tax,  resale,  shipping  and 
shop  licenses,  and  sand,  shell  and  gravel 
royalties  are  collected  annually.  The  total 
of  these  collections  averages  $225,000.00 
yearly. 

4)  Regulatory  measures  for  protection 
of  reefs  and  bottoms — Regulations  govern- 
ing seismic   operations  were  formulated  in 


cooperation  with  the  various  oil  companies 
for  the  proper  protection  of  oysters,  fish, 
game  and  fur-bearing  animals.  These  regu- 
lations are  rigidly  enforced,  and  agents  are 
placed  with  geophysical  crews  operation  in 
the  State. 

5)  Supervision  of  oil  production  activ- 
ities to  prevent  pollution  in  coastal  areas — 
Due  to  the  heavy  increase  in  oil  production 
in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  State,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  set  up  a  special  Coastal 
Waste  Control  Section  to  inspect  and 
supervise  oil  production  activities  to  pre- 
vent oil  waste  from  contaminating  the 
coastal  areas.  A  patrol  boat  constantly 
patrols  these  areas  to  enforce  Stream  Con- 
trol Commission  regulations.  An  airplane 
is  used  in  coordination  with  the  boat  to 
patrol  the  coastal  waters  and  locate  oil 
well  wastes. 

6)  Biological  research  for  determination 
of  facts  which  will  guide  the  Division  in 
its  work — Research  is  essential,  particular- 
ly at  the  present  time,  for  finding  the  facts 
necessary  for  combatting  the  decline  in 
oyster  production  occurring  in  the  State. 
The  biological  staff"  has  been  engaged  in 
a  program  of  scientific  research  designed 
to  secure  essential  information  concerning: 
(a)  Improvements  of  oyster  culture  meth- 
ods; (b)  the  eff'ect  on  oysters  of  oil  and 
sulphur  field  pollutants;  (c)  the  indirect 
effect  on  oysters  of  seismogi'aph  opera- 
tions; (d)  the  eff'ect  of  competitors  and 
predators;  (e)  the  condition  of  the  State 
oyster  seed  grounds. 

7)  Regulations  for  severing  sand,  shells 
and  gravel — This  Division  regulates  the 
taking  of  sand,  shells  and  gravel  from  the 
water  bottoms  of  the  State.  Leases  and 
permits  for  these  operations  are  issued  and 
royalties  collected. 

8)  Shell  planting  and  rebedding  oysters 
— A  special  program  of  shell  planting  is 
being  cai-ried  on  by  this  Division  under  a 
special  fund  obtained  from  royalty  col- 
lected on  oyster  shells  and  set  aside  for 
this  purpose. 


Jack   Hood,  coastal  waste  disposal    Inspector,  checks  oil   barges  somewhere   In 

the   Intracoastal    Canal.    Here  he   calls  an   open   blind  on   a   loader  hose  to  the 

attention    of    the    barge    foreman,    while     Evans    Marcel    follows    along    in    the 

patrol  boat. 

— Photo  hu  Gresham. 


Oysters  being  unloaded  at  canning  factory  in   Harvey. 

— Photo  by  Gresham. 


Oyster  boat  from    Mississippi   planting   shells   under  direction   of  the   Oyster   Divi- 
sion.   Factories   are   required  to   return   to  the  water   109f    in   shells   of  the   oysters 
they   process. 

— Photo  by  Gresham. 


The  Port  of  Entry  at  Grand  Pass.  An  inspector  is  on 
duty  here  at  all  times  to  check  out-of-state  boats 
removing   shrimp   and    oysters   from    Louisiana   waters. 


Waste    Disposal    Inspector    Hood    discusses    pollution    problem 
with  Pete  Lottinger,  oil  field  production  foreman. 

— Photo  by  Greshaii 


Division  Chief  McConnell  examines  cluster  of  oysters  which 

resulted   from   seed   shell    planting   one   year  before   off    Half 

Moon    Island. 

—Photo  by  Grexham. 


Watchmen  are  kept  at  camps  built  to 
protect  the  Seed  Oyster  Reservations  at 
Bay  Gardene,  Sister  Lake  and  Lake  Feli- 
city. These  men  issue  permits  to  all  fish- 
ermen obtaining  seed  oysters  from  these 
reservations  and  a  record  is  kept  of  seed 
oysters  so   removed. 

The  Port  of  Entry  at  Grand  Pass  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Hurricane  was  re- 
built at  Bayou  Pierre  a  short  distance  east 
of  its  former  location.  An  inspector  re- 
mains at  the  Port  of  Entry  at  all  times 
to  check  all  out-of-state  boats  removing 
oysters  and  shrimp  from  Louisiana  waters. 
A  record  is  kept  of  the  amount  removed 
which  must  check  with  our  agent  at  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  who  collects  all  taxes  assessed 
against  Mississippi  canning  plants  which 
obtain  their  oysters  and  shrimp  from  Loui- 
siana waters. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  equipment  used 
in  carrying  on  the  normal  activities  of 
this  division. 

Patrol  boat  "Capt.  Sandras",  a  fifty-six 


foot  Biloxi-type  lugger,  powered  by  a  165 
h.  p.  General  Motors  diesel  motor,  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  three  men,  captain, 
cook  and  engineer.  This  boat  is  also 
equipped  with  radio  so  that  when  on  patrol 
it  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  main  of- 
fice, the  patrol  plane,  the  oyster  seed 
ground  camp  at  Bay  Gardene,  and  the 
Port  of  Entry  at  Grand  Pass.  This  patrol 
boat  is  also  used  as  a  base  from  which 
all  oyster  bedding  ground  surveys  are 
made. 

A  sixteen-foot  speed  hull,  powered  with 
a  25  h.  p.  motor  is  a  tender  for  the  "Capt. 
Sandras"  and  is  used  to  transport  the  sur- 
veyor over  the  shallow  coastal  areas  where 
most  of  the  surveys  are  made. 

Much  of  the  patrolling  is  done  by  plane, 
and  a  Republic  Seabee  is  found  to  be  the 
plane  best  suited  for  this  type  of  work. 
We  find  this  type  of  plane  most  useful  and 
indeed  essential  to  the  varied  activities  of 
the  Division  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bot- 
toms.  The  plane  in   all  of  its  activities  is 


in  constant  touch  by  radio  with  the  main 
office,  the  "Capt.  Sandras"  and  the  other 
radio  stations.  Because  of  constant  cover- 
age of  our  coastal  areas  by  both  plane  and 
boat,  violations  of  oyster  laws  are  held  at 
a  minimum. 

Other  Division  equipment  consists  of 
small  cabin  speed  boats  kept  at  our  camps 
at  the  seed  oyster  reservations  of  Sister 
Lake,  Lake  Felicity  and  Bay  Gardene. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  thirty-five  foot 
Chris  Craft  cabin  cruiser  is  kept  at  Bayou 
Caddy  and  is  used  as  a  liaison  vessel  for 
our  Port  of  Entry  at  Bayou  Pierre. 

Another  shallow  draft  Chris  Craft  is 
maintained  at  Bayou  Caddy  and  is  used 
for  obtaining  water  samples  from  the  nat- 
ural reefs  of  the  Louisiana  marsh  areas 
so  that  continuous  salinity  and  tempera- 
ture records  are  maintained.  This  boat  is 
also  used  for  the  making  of  oj'ster  bed- 
ding ground  surveys  in  the  shallow  marsh 
area. 

Future    Plans 

No   oyster  producing  area   in   the  world 


Louisiana's  fertile  waters  grow  oysters  to  great  size  in  a  short  time.    These  are  from  the 
Rockefellow    Refuge. 

—Fhntn  hij  Blanchnrd. 


Many   oysters   end    up    in   canning   factories    like   that   above,   or   eaten   "as    is"   fresh    out   of 
the  shell  as  seen  below  during  Oyster  Week. 

^Photos  bij  Edounrd  Morr/nn  und  Clciude  Greslicim. 
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has  more  complex  biological  problems  fac- 
ing it  than  does  the  oyster  industry  in 
Louisiana,  due  primarily  to  the  tremendous 
mineral  operations  now  continually  ex- 
panding in  our  oyster  producing  areas. 
These  operations  of  necessity  consist  of 
geophysical  operations,  the  laying  of  pipe- 
lines, the  dredging  of  canals  in  order  to 
bring  drilling  rigs  of  approximately  seven- 
foot  draft  to  locations  where  normal  water 
depths  are  approximately  three  feet.  Add 
to  this  the  continual  pollution  problems 
facing  the  oyster  industry  at  all  times  in 
our  coastal  waters, 

It  is  believed  that  a  long  range  biologi- 
cal program  properly  planned  by  a  top 
flight  oyster  biologist  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  oyster  industry  in  Loui- 
siana. 

Additional  shell  planting  is  becoming 
more  and  more  essential  in  Louisiana  and 
a  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  shell  planting 
is  planned  for  this  spring.  The  backbone 
of  the  oyster  industry  in  Louisiana  lies  in 
that  area  of  natural  oyster  reefs  lying  east 
of  the  Blississippi  River  in  the  Parishes  of 
St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines.  From  this 
area  approximately  80  ^r  of  all  of  our  seed 
oysters  are  obtained,  and  presently  these 
reefs  are  in  a  most  critical  condition  pri- 
marily due  to  lack  of  fresh  water.  Several 
years  of  low  river  stages  in  the  Mississippi, 
in  conjunction  with  low  rainfall  in  this 
area  for  several  years,  brought  about  this 
condition.  This  fact  of  necessity  has  in- 
creased salinities  and  allowed  the  conch 
to  make  tremendous  inroads  on  these  nat- 
ural reefs.  Add  to  this  the  large  increase 
in  mineral  operations  in  this  area,  causing 
by  canals  and  embankments  the  changing 
of  natural  currents  and,  in  so  doing,  the 
silting-  of  many  natural  reefs. 

Our  Commission  has  now  gone  on  record 
endorsing  the  necessity  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional fresh  water  from  the  Mississippi 
River  in  any  way  possible.  This  Division 
will  use  every  effort  to  obtain  help  through 
other  interested  State  agencies  and  our 
congressional  representation,  as  well  as 
the  congressional  representatives  of  our 
neighboring  state  of  Mississippi.  The  Mis- 
sissippi oyster  industry,  which  obtains  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent  of  their  oyster 
and  shrimp  supply  from  Louisiana  waters, 
has  assured  the  writer  of  the  full  support 
of  their  congressional  delegation  in  ob- 
taining additional  River  water  to  the  marsh 
areas  in  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard  Par- 
ishes east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  is  planned  to  carry  on  continued  care- 
ful supei-vision  of  geophysical  operations 
together  with  continued  supervision  of  oil 
field  production  to  minimize  pollution 
problems. 

Added  supervision  of  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
line construction  is  planned  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  any  changing  of  the 
ecology  of  the  coastal  area  by  changing 
the  natural  waterways  with  short  cuts  by 
pipelines. 

More  attention  is  to  be  given  to  privi- 
lege   tax    collections    on    oysters    so    that 
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Louisiana  will  obtain  full  credit  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

Salinity  and  temperature  records  will 
continue  to  be  regularly  collected  and 
evaluated.  Coastal  waste  and  pollution 
controls  will  be  continued  and  increased. 

Seismographic  supervision  will  also  be 
increased  and  continued.  Supervision  of 
all  offshore  Geophysical  operations  will 
begin  this  Spring. 


PERSONNEL 
Director's    Office 

James  N.   McConnell,  Chief 
Harriet  Stokes,  Steno-Clerk  3 
Charles  B.  Berniard,  Boat  Captain   1 
A.  R.  Bourgeois,  Motor  Boat  Operator 
John  E.  Cummins,  Account  Clerk 
Lois  A.  Ivon,  Typist-clerk  1 
Henry  J.  Melancon,  Cook  1 
Clare  Lala  Restivo,   Steno-Clerk  2 
Junius  J.   Landry,  Boat  Captain   1 
Clyde   A.   Boudreaux,   Motor   Boat   Oper- 
ator 
Eugene   C.   Kelly,  Maintenance 

Repairman  2 
William  J.  Devine,  Maintenance 
Repairman  2 
Seismic  Section 

Charles  H.  Erickson,  Seismic  Agent 
Supervisor 
Crand  Pass   Section 

Charles  Peterson,  Motor  Boat  Operator 
Wade  LeBlanc,   Commercial  Seafood 
Inspector 


Nat    Pedro    is    the    pilot   assigned    to    the    Oyster    Division,    and    is    shown    here 

standing    by    one    of    the    department's    three    Seebee    amphibious    planes.    The 

Commission   also   uses  one  twin-engined   amphibian,  a  Widgeon. 

— Photn   bij   l:l,inrlHir,L 


Aviation   Section 

Nat  P.  Pedro,  Airplane  Pilot 
Courtney  L.  Bienvenu,  Airplane  Engine 
Mechanic 
Lake  Felicity  Section 

Sam  Russo,  Commercial  Seafood 
Inspector 
Sister    Lake    Section 

Oscar     P.     Detiveaux,     Commercial     Sea- 
food   Inspector 
Bay  Gardene  Section 

John  van   Vessem,   Commercial    Seafood 
Inspector 


Biological  Section 

Lester  L.   Walters,   Biologist   3 
Christal  L.  Schaefer,  Steno-Clerk  1 
Floyd  Green,  Motor  Boat  Operator 
Coastal  Waste   Control 

Jack  Hood,  Waste  Disposal  Inspector 
Evans  J.  Marcel,  Deckhand 

At  the  present  time  there  are  123  Seis- 
mic Agents  assigned  to  geophysical  crews 
operating  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  under 
the  supervision  of  this  Division. 


Lake  Martin  Access  Road 


(from  the  Lafayette  Daily  Advertiser) 


Right-of-way  for  an  access  road  to  Lake 
Martin  from  the  Lafayette  side  of  the  St. 
iMartin  parish  lake  has  been  donated  to  the 
pt.  Martin-Lafayette  fish  and  game  com- 
mission, Arthur  Webb,  chairman,  announ- 
i:ed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lafayette 
|Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

I  The  land  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Paul  O. 
Hernandez,  205  E.  College  Ave.,  Lafayette, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  the  commission, 
lie  reported.  The  access  road  from  the 
Cypress  Island  Road  to  the  lake  will  bring 
|:he  fishing  spot  within  about  five  miles  of 
ihe  Lafayette  city  limits.  The  only  other 
|iccess  road  is  in  the  Breaux  Bridge  side  of 
Ihe  lake,  about  12  miles  from  Lafayette. 
I  Webb  said  that  work  on  the  road,  an 
objective  of  the  Lafayette  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  for  almost  two  years,  will  be  started 
|is  soon  as  possible.  He  estimated  the  cost 
i)f  the  road  and  necessary  culverts  at  about 
'?2500   to    $3000    and    said    that   the    state 


Witnessing  the  signing  ate  IVliss  Mildred 
Aubry  (seated)  and  Aston  Johnson  (seated), 
Arthur  Webb  (standing  right),  chairman  of 
the  St.  Martin- Lafayette  fish  and  game  com- 
mission, and  Larry  Louviere  (standing  left), 
state  president  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation. 

department  of  public  works  has  pledged  to 
help  as  much  as  possible  in  the  project. 

Complete  estimates  of  cost  for  the  road, 
culverts   and    reconditioning    of   the    levee 


road  to  connect  both  access  roads  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  a  few  days,  he 
added. 

The  commission  head  praised  Larry  Lou- 
viere, former  president  of  the  Rod  and 
Gun  club,  for  sparking  the  drive  to  obtain 
the  right-of-way,  and  he  expressed  the 
group's  gratitude  to  the  district  officials  of 
the  department  of  public  works  who  sur- 
veyed the  land  and  drew  up  legal  papers 
needed. 

Will    Ask    Funds 

Webb  also  announced  that  he  will  ask 
the  1954  state  legislature  to  appropriate 
$50,000  to  complete  the  lake  project.  A 
total  of  $112,500  has  been  spent  on  the 
lake  since  work  began  three  years  ago. 
The  $50,000  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
what  is  needed  to  complete  development 
of  the  project,  the   solon  added. 

Members  approved  a  resolution  convey- 
ing the  club's  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Hernandez 
for  making  the  access  road  possible. 

THE    END 
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Crappie    caught    in    Gassoway    Lake    by    Lay- 

mon     Farley     (left)     and     Claude     Porter,     of 

Delhi. 

—Pholii  hij   V.  E.  D(ilr,),ni,k-. 


Mixed  catch  by  this  group  from  Alexandria.    1st  row:    Phil    Hawkins,  John 
Hazelton.  2nd  row:   Bobby  Chandler,  Tommy  Hazelton,  and  Frank  Chandler, 


(I.  to  r.)  Joe  Lafont,  of 
Grand  Isle,  and  Wilbur 
and  Lawrence  Ardoin, 
and  Sam  Uzzo  of  Eu- 
nice, with   redfish  taken 

off    Grand     Isle. 
< C 


Ranger     Roscoe     Brecheen    with    two    wild 

turkeys    confiscated   from    poachers    in    St. 

Helena   Parish   last   November. 


Nick    Edwards   with    his   pack   of   cat  Marion    Clemmons,    of    Oakdale,    with    34i2-lb.    catfish  ,,    ■        i  -  ,,  ,    „.      ■ 

dogs    and    37    lb.    bobcat    killed    near  he  caught  in   Calcasieu    River   in    March.  Tanice    Webb    and    Henry    Ellfors,   of    Marm- 

jgng  gouin,  with   134-lb.,  7-ft.  alligator  gar  caught 

in   July,  "53. 


Limit  of   bass  taken    in    Lake    Bruin    by   J.    iVI.    McLemore 
and   George   Russell,  of  Winnsboro,  April,   1953. 


Marshy    Savage,    of    Lottie, 

with      his     beagle,     S  i  d  e's 

Danny     Boy. 


Capt.   Bob   Mitcheltree   (Grand   Isle)   and   F.  ^ 

Crawford,   Sr.,   of   Gonzales,  with  a   cobia   an 

three  tarpon   caught   off   Grand    Isle  June    11 

1953. 


PICTURES  ^::^  READERS 


Henry  Gaillard  and  Lt.  Commander  L.  J.  Ducote  with 
quail    killed    in    Beauregard    Parish    last    December. 


15-year-old    Leonard   Clark,   of  Colum- 
bia, with   buck  he  killed  on   last  day  of 
the   season    near   Waterproof. 


J.  R.  Black,  Baton  Rouge,  with 

six-point    buck    he    killed    Dec. 

26  near  Grosse  Tete. 

—Photo  by  J.  P.  freeman. 


J.  C.  Walding  and  John  Teekell, 
of  Houston,  with  bream  and 
goggle-eye  caught  in  Saline 
Lake,     November,    *53. 


"%»v  / 


57-lb.  yellow  catfish  with  17-lb.  blue  cat  in  its  mouth.  Found 
floating     in    Grand     Lake     by     Stanley     Burns,    Calumet,     La. 

I  )n.ln   by  rianhhn   Iluiin,  r  Ti  ibinte 


Tim  McCoy,  New  Or- 
leans, with  a  72-lb. 
drum  caught  with  light 
tackle  in  Breton 
Sound. 

B > 


N.    O.    Williams    and    Ken    Allen,    of    Sulphur, 

with    20    bass    caught    in     Choupique    Bayou 

last  September. 


W.    B.    Black    and    Earnest    Couret    with    bass 
caught    in    St.    Martin    parish. 


^^,f^ 


Joe    Compagno,    New    Orleans, 

with     13-inch     female     beagle, 

Wildwood     Sandy,     winner     of 

two    La.  field   trials. 


Sloan     McClosky,     Hammond,    with     4     ducks 

and   2   snipe    killed   on    Lake    Pontchartrain    in 

December. 


19  bass  taken  from   Lake  Providence  by  these 
Baton    Rouge  men.   No   names  on   the   pix. 


Patricia  Ann    Hall   with   squir 
rels    killed    near   Good    Hope. 


-t 
f 
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300-lb.    buck    shot    on    Cape    Cod    by    Edwin 
Newman,   Stoughton,   Mass.,  shown   here  with 
his    son.     Newman    formerly    lived    in    E.    Car- 
roll   Parish. 


from   the   Tickfaw    River. 


or 


'"r^ac^ '  /^ft^  ^uc&f  ^e(law7  ' 


by  Charles  Shaw 


The  above  is  a  somewhat  cumbersome 
title  for  what  is  in  essence  a  method  of 
securing  much  needed  information  concern- 
ing daily  and  seasonal  kill  for  all  kinds 
of  game  and  the  equivalent  information 
concerning  fish.  By  learning  the  hunter 
success  ratio  we  can  determine  production 
trends  and  other  important  factors.  The  in- 
formation will  be  broken  down  by  parishes 
so  that  we  can  see  exactly  where  our  game 
and/or  fish  management  work  is  most 
needed.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
is  to  provide  more  and  better  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities.  In  order  to  do  this 
most  effectively,  we  need  the  cooperation  of 
each  and  every  one  of  you.  By  cooperating 
with  us  you  will  be  helping  us  to  help  you. 
This  survey  is  being  carried  out  as  a 
project  of  the  Federal  Aid  Section  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division.  It  is  set  up  on 
a  three-year  basis  with  two  surveys  to  be 
run  each  year.  The  survey  on  game  harvest 
will  be  handled  in  the  spring,  and  a 
similar  one  will  be  conducted  on  fishing- 
each  fall.  The  present  initial  survey  is 
I  primarily  on  game,  with  a  few  questions 
\  on  fishing  added.  The  information  on  the 
j  return  forms  will  be  transferred  to  punch 
j  cards  in  order  that  sorters  and/or  tabu- 
lating machines  may  be  used  to  speed  up 
the  work  of  processing  the  data,  totaling 
and    summarizing    the    information. 

By    this    time,    some    15,000    Louisiana 

sportsmen     have     received     qu'stionna'res 

which,  if  answered  accurately,  should  give 

us  many  of  the  answers  that  we  are  seeking 

I  regarding  the  present  status  of  game  popu- 

I  lations  and  hunting  pressure  in  the  various 

1  parts  of  the  state.   If  by  any  chance   you 

I  have,  through  oversight   or  neglect,  failed 

I  to  fill   out  and  return  your   questionnaire, 

I  by  all  means  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  May 

j  we  emphasize  these    questionnaires,  which 

j  were  mailed  out  to  a  random  selection  of 

\  hunting    license    holders    over    the    entire 

state,     are     very     important,     and     it     is 


necessary  that  we  have  a  large  return  of 
these  in  order  for  the  results  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  If  you  have  an  unanswered 
questionnaire,  please  get  it  filled  out  and 
in  the  mail  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  did  not  receive  a  questionnaire 
through  the  mail  and  still  wish  to  partici- 
pate you  can  do  so  by  filling  out  the  copy 
of  the  form  printed  here  in  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist.  These  returns  will  be 
handled  as  a  separate  group,  and  the 
results  will  be  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  random  sample.  Of  course, 
this  will  require  the  investment  of  an 
envelope  and  a  three-cent  stamp,  as  well 
as  several  minutes  of  your  time.  Try  to 
make  your  answers  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible. The  next  game  survey  will  come  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  hunting- 
season,  thus  reducing  the  percentage  of 
error  due  to  memory  lapse.  If  you  sports- 
men will  keep  a  record  of  your  hunting  and 
fishing-  activities,  it  will  greatly  simplify 
your  making  out  a  return  of  this  type,  and 
it  will  also  provide  you  with  information 
that  should  be  most  interesting. 

The  questionnaire  form  is  virtually  self- 
explanatory,  but  the  following  few  instruc- 
tions may  assist  those  wishing  to  send  in 
their  own  returns.  If  you  did  not  hunt  at 
all,  simply  check  the  space  provided  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and  then  fill 
out  the  answers  to  the  questions  concerning 
fishing  (located  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner).  If  you  do  not  wish  to  include  your 
name  and  address,  at  least  fill  in  the  parish 
name  in  the  box  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner.  It  is  not  necessary  that  your  name 
be  on  the  questionnaire,  since  only  totals 
and  averages  will  be  used,  and  the  answers 
given  by  any  one  individual  will  not  be 
singled  out.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
know  the  name  of  your  parish,  as  we  will 
compile  parish  averages  and  totals.  For  the 
game  questionnaire,  include  only  informa- 
tion for  the  1953-54  hunting  season,  and 
on  the  fishing  section  include  information 
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for  the  calendar  year  of  1953  only.  All 
answers  should  be  for  one  person  only;  that 
is,  don't  combine  returns  with  those  of 
your    hunting    or    fishing    partner. 

For  any  game  species  which  you  hunted 
but  failed  to  kill,  please  put  a  zero  in  the 
kill  column  so  that  we  will  know  that  you 
didn't  merely  overlook  this  item. 

If  you  hunted  the  same  species  of  game 
in  more  than  one  parish  list  the  parish  in 
which  you   did  the   most  hunting. 

The  results  of  this  group  of  answers  will 
be  compared  with  the  results  from  the  ran- 
dom survey,  and  the  results  of  both  will 
be  published  in  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist with  charts  and/or  graphs  so  that 
the  sportsmen  of  the  state  can  see  the  over- 
all situation  regarding  the  various  species 
of  game. 

Do  not  fail  to  answer  the  questionnaire 
just  because  you  did  not  hunt  last  year. 
We  need  the  negative  information  also. 

Any  additional  information,  comments, 
or  criticisms  will  be  welcomed  and  ap- 
preciated. We  are  always  open  for  sug- 
gestions  for   improvement. 

We  particularly  desire  suggestions  for 
a  fishing  questionnaire.  What  is  important 
to  you  as  a  fisherman — or  fisherwoman? 
Since  only  those  who  fish  with  artificial 
tackle  are  required  to  buy  a  fishing 
license,  how  would  one  secure  a  random 
sample  from  all  people  who  fish? 

The  filled-out  questionnaires,  as  well  as 
all  letters  pertaining  to  the  survey,  should 
be  mailed  to:  Charles  R.  Shaw,  Project 
Leader  FW  1-R,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  Box  9055,  University 
Station,    Baton     Rouge,    Louisiana. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  willing  to  invest 
a  few  minutes  for  the  betterment  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  so  let's  get  those  answers 
in.  fellows.  This  small  investment  of  your 
time  will  help  us  to  give  you  a  greater 
return  for  your  hunting  and  fishing  time 
in    the    future. 


If  you  did  NOT  hunt  at  all 
the  1953-54  Season,  please  m 
check  mark  in  this  space  and 
return  questionnaire,     if  you 

during 
ake  a 

HOW  MANY 

DAYS    DID 

YOU   HUNT 

DURING 

1953-54 

SEASON? 

(9-13) 

WHAT  WAS 
YOUR  TOTAL 

SEASON'S 

KILL  DURING 

1953-54 

SEASON? 

(14-18) 

DID  YOU   USE 

DOGS   FOR 
HUNTING   OR 
RETRIEVING? 

(19) 

IN  WHICH    PARISH    DID  YOU    DO  YOUR 

PRINCIPAL  HUNTING  FOR  EACH 

TYPE  OF  GAME? 

(20-22) 

hunted  at  all,  please  fill  out 
the  questionnaire  completely  before 
returning    it    in    enclosed    envelope. 

7-8 

Squirrels 
(All  Kinds)                   1 

-- 

--_ 

Rabbits 
(All  Kinds)                   2 

Deer 

3 

Bob  White  Quail 

4 

Doves 

5 

Ducks 
(All  Kinds)                   6 

Geese 
(All  Kinds)                   7 

Coots 
(Mud  Hens,  Poule  d'Eau) 

8 

Wilson  Snipe 

9 

' 

Woodcock 
(Bee,  Becasse,  Timber  Doodle, 
Woods  Snipe)                10 

Other  Game  Hunted 

Comments : 

J 

H 
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NUMBER  OF 
CRJPPLED 
OR    DEAD 
GAME   LOST 
DURING 
1953-54 
SEASON 

(23-26) 

SEASON 

YOU   WOULD 

PREFER 

(27) 

1- 
2 

a 

a. 

1 

< 

2 

< 

3 

a. 

4 

^— 

A.  Do  you  belong  to  a  deer  hunting  club? 

B.   How  many  legal  bucks  did  you  see  during  season? 

C.   How  many  does,  fawns  and  yearlings  did  you  see  during  season? 

A.   Did  you  see  more  oovies  in  1953-54  than  in  previous  year? 

B.   Have  you  ever  made  food  and  cover  plantings  for  quail? 

C.   Would  you  like  to  make  food  and  cover  plantings  for  quail? 

A.   Do  you  usually  hunt  doves  each  year? 

B.   How  many  days  did  you  kill  limit  during  1953-54  season? 

A.   Do  you  belong  to  a  duck  hunting  club? 

A.    How  many  woodcock  killed  while  hunting  quail  or  other  game? 

B.   How  many  days  did  you  hunt  especially  for  woodcock? 

FISHING 

1.    How  many  days  did  you  fish  in  fresh  water  with  artificial  tackle? 

PLEASE  PUT  ANSWERS 
IN  THESE  BLOCKS 

2.    How  many  days  did  you  fish  in  fresh  water  with  only  pole  and  natural  bait? 

3.    How  many  days  did  you  fish  in  salt  water? 

4.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  federal  aid  for  fisheries  (Dingell-Johnson)  money  is 
divided  partly  according  to  the  number  of  fishing  licenses  sold  in  each  state, 
1                        do  you  believe  that  fishing  licenses  should  be  required  for  all  types  of 
1                       fishing  ? 

YES 

NO 

1 

5.    Would  you  like  to  participate  regularly  in  this  type  of  census? 

1 
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Caddo  Lake 


WKmh  a^^^WWBi^ 


by    Claude    Gresham 


Photographs  by  author 
unless     otherwise     credited 


Sprawling  aimlessly  in  the  far  north- 
western part  of  Louisiana,  with  utter  dis- 
regard for  state  boundaries,  is  the 
bewildering  mixture  of  land,  water,  cypress, 
Spanish  moss,  fish  and  oil  derricks  known 
as  Caddo  Lake.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
fresh  water  lakes  in  the  South,  and  its 
fishing  has  been  famous  for  decades. 

The  50,000  acres  of  this  lake  are  fairly 
evenly  divided  between  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
with  the  Pelican  State  side  having  more 
open  water  and  the  Texas  side  more  cypress. 
That  .50,000  acres  is  a  big  chunk  of  country 
in  anybody's  language  and  it's  worth  your 
while  to  hire  a  guide  if  you're  a  stranger. 
It's  amazing  how  alike  two  cypress  trees 
can  look — or  two  hundred,  for  that  matter. 

Caddo  Lake  was  formed  by  the  same 
earthquake.  New  Madrid,  that  created  Reel- 
foot  Lake  in  Tennessee.  That  took  place  on 
December  15,  1811,  when  the  violent  earth 
shaking  left  the  tangled  swamp  land 
several  feet  lower  than  it  formerly  was. 
This  was  the  land  of  the  Caddo  Indians, 
from  whom  the  lake  got  its  name. 

The  early  history  of  the  lake  was  interest- 
ing and  exciting.  Bob  Brister's  Caddo 
Guide*  probably  contains  moi-e  information 


on  this  than  does  any  other  source.  Of  the 
early  days  it  says,  "In  the  year  1845, 
adventuresome  riverboat  captains  from 
Red  River  learned  that  navigation  was  pos- 
sible through  Caddo  Lake  and  north  via 
Cypress  Bayou  to  the  little  city  of  Jefl^erson 
in  Texas. 

"A  tremendous  logjam  had  formed  in 
Red  River,  forcing  the  level  of  Caddo  and 
Cypress  Bayou  high  enough  for  heavy- 
draft  sternwheelers. 

"Previously,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  had 
been  considered  the  terminal  point  of  navi- 
gation for  steamboat  traffic  out  of  the 
Mississippi.  Almost  overnight,  Jefferson  be- 
came the  lusty,  brawling  metropolis  of 
East  Texas.  Palacial  steamboats  plied  the 
currents  from  New  Orleans  up  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Red  River,  through  Caddo  Lake 
up  Cypress  Bayou  to  dock  at  historic  Jef- 
ferson Harbor. 

"Steamboat  landings  sprang  up  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bayou,  and  hotels,  people, 
and  music  greeted  weary  travelers.  This 
was  the  most  glamorous  era  of  the  lake's 
history,  a  romatic  derivation  of  life  along 
the  Mississippi  tinged  with  the  drama, 
solitude,  and  beauty  of  a  wilderness  swamp- 
land.  .   . 


"From  1869  until  the  mid-seventies,  the 
dark  waters  of  Cypress  Bayou  carried  their 
colorful  load.  Jefferson  grew  into  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  port  cities  of 
Texas,  second  only  to  Galveston  in  her 
shipping  commerce.  But  in  1873  Jay  Gould, 
building  genius  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

"When  his  quest  of  right-of-way  for 
the  new  railroad  met  a  cool  reception  in 
Jefferson.  .  .  .he  left  in  disgust,  making  at 
the  time  the  dour  prophecy  that  'Jefferson 
will  see  the  day  when  grass  grows  in  her 
streets ' 

"A  year  later,  the  natural  logjam  in  Red 
River,  which  had  raised  the  water  level  of 
Cypress  Bayou  high  enough  for  steamboat 
navigation,  was  blasted  clear  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  water  level  dropped  quick- 
ly. Blackened,  ugly  stumps  appeared  in  the 
channels  of  the  palatial  sternwheelers. 

"Jefferson,  still  proud  and  defiant,  but 
untouched  by  the  magic  wand  of  the  rail- 
road, began  to  die  the  slow  death  of  strangu- 
lation Jay  Gould  had  foreseen  when  he 
signed  his  hotel  register  upon  leaving  the 
city  that  night  in  187.3.  .  .  .  'The  End  of 
Jefferson,  Texas.'  " 

Caddo  Lake  is  located  only  a  leisurely 
half  hour  drive  from  the  city  of  Shreveport, 
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Dodd's   Camp   on   the  Jeems   Bayou   arm   of   Caddo    Lake. 

— /'/...(,.   ;,;/  J,i,-1;  Britt. 


Fishing   below  the   dam   at   Caddo    is   a   favorite   and    produc- 
tive method. 


Caddo  is  a  big  lake,  and  such  precautions  as  this  life  jacket  being 
strapped  on  young  Frank  Tenney,  of  Shreveport,  are  justified. 


Ranger  Captain  Dewey  Farrar,  of  Shreveport.  is  the  enforcement 
supervisor  in  charge  of  the  area  including  Caddo  Lake.  Here  he 
checks   with   J.    B.   Walker,   owner   and   operator   at   Griffin's   Camp. 


and  thousands  of  fishermen  from  there  take 
advantage  of  the  lake's  facilities.  Accom- 
modations on  the  lake  vary  greatly,  from 
poor  to  very  good.  Few  of  the  camps  on  the 
Louisiana  side  offer  cabins  for  rent,  and 
many  visitors  base  their  operations  from 
Shreveport  or  other  nearby  towns.  The  Fly 
'N  Fish  Lodge,  near  Karnack,  Texas,  offers 
the  most  luxurious  accommodations.  It  can 
handle  up  to  66  persons  overnight,  and  has 
a  dining  hall  which  will  seat  more  than  a 
hundred.  As  the  name  implies,  this  Lodge 
caters  to  flying  fishermen.  It  has  one  4800- 
foot  hard-surfaced  runway,  and  another 
2000-foot  sod  runway. 

Bass,  bream  and  crappie  are  about  equally 
sought  after  on  Caddo,  and  the  lake  is 
generous  with  all  three  species.  Although 
bass  are  plentiful,  it  is  often  difficult  for  the 
stranger  to  catch  them.  This  is  another  of 
the  lakes  where  bass  "school",  and  it's  often 


necessary  to  find  these  concentrations  before 
doing  much  good.  Native  guides  and  dock 
owners  usually  know  where  and  what  the 
bass  are  hitting — and  if.  April,  May,  and 
June  are  piobably  the  top  months  on  Caddo 
for  all  'round  fishing,  although  some  hardy 
anglers   keep   their   tackle   going   all   year. 

As  a  rule,  the  bass  in  this  lake  do  not 
run  large,  with  a  three  or  four  pounder 
being  rather  unusual.  Most  of  the  dock 
operators  reported  that  five  and  a  half  to 
six  pounds  was  the  largest  ever  to  come 
out  of  their  particular  camps,  although 
there  have  undoubtedly  been  bigger  ones 
from  time  to  time. 

Big,  slab-sided  crappie — sac-a-lait,  white 
perch,  or  what-have-you — are  found  in 
tremendous  numbers  around  the  swollen 
butts  of  the  big,  moss-covered  cypress.  Live 
shiners  are  the  best  dish  to  serve  these 
fellows,  but  some  will  be  taken  on  artificials. 


Both  species  of  crappie,  the  white  and  black, 
are  found,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  rapidly 
taking  the  lead  insofar  as  numbers  are 
concerned.  To  the  fisherman  this  is  a  minor 
point,  however. 

White  bass,  or  stripers,  are  abundant  and 
furnish  a  vast  amount  of  sport.  These  fish 
are  extremely  prolific,  a  single  female  hav- 
ing been  known  to  lay  almost  a  million 
eggs.  Known  as  barfish  in  many  localities, 
these  Caddo  stripers  are  the  ancestors  of 
most  of  the  white  bass  which  now  inhabit 
lakes  and  streams  over  most  of  the  south- 
west. 

Bream  of  many  species  are  ready  and 
willing  to  take  natural  bait  or  artificial  flys 
and  bugs.  On  light  tackle  or  cane  pole  these 
fish  are  among  the  gamest  that  swim. 
Goggle-eye   are   also   taken   throughout   the 

(Concluded  on  Page  21) 
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CORN'S  CAMP 

0.  C.  Corn 

20 
10 
19 
32 
40 
54 
30 
20 
16 
40 
13 
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None 
None 
None 

5 

7 

1 

5 
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None 

DICKEY'S  CAMP 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

on 

DODD'S 

R.  11.  Brown 

Rt.  1,  Box  180-A,  Vivian,  La 

GEORGE'S  CAMP 

GRIFFIN'S  CAMP 

J.  B.  Walker 

Rt.  1,  Box  36,  Oil  City,  La 

KOOL  POINT  CAMP 

Alvin  Johnson 

W.E.  Haggard 

W.A.Parker 

H.  A.  Thomas 

H.  F.  Treese 

G.  B.  Westbrook 

Ferry  Lake  Rd.,  Oil  City,  La. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

LAKEVIEW  LODGE 

Rt.  3,  Jefferson,  Tex.   .                 

No 

PARKER'S  CAMP 

Rt.  3,  Jefferson,  Tex 

Yes 

PELICAN  LODGE 

Rt  3,  .Jefferson,  Tex. 

No 

TREESE  CAMP 

Oil  City,  La.                                 

WESTBROOK  CAMP  . 

Rt.  2,  Box  26,  Vivian,  La 

Westbrook's   Camp   showing   entrance   from    camp   Into 
Jeems   Bayou. 

— Photo  III  Jack-  Britt. 
<  ■ 


View   of   the    boats   and   wash    rack   from    Kool    Point    Camp, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of  the  boat  docks. 


One   of  the   nicest  eating    places   on  the   lake   is  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  at  Pelican   Lodge, 
located    just    inside   the    Louisiana    line. 
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lost  of  the  camps  and  boat  docks  handle  live 

alt  such   as  these   minnows,   which   are  just 

what  the  doctor  ordered  for  crappie. 


lake  by  the  pan  fishei-men,  and  many  a  bass 
angler  has  been  surprised  by  a  six-inch  Gog 
hitting  his  six-inch  bass  plug.  Catfishing 
is  good,  with  blue,  channel,  and  the  flathead 
cats  available. 

Two  other  species,  usually  referred  to  as 
"rough  fish,"  are  providing  more  and  more 
sport  as  time  goes  by.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  chain  pickerel,  often  called  jackfish  oi 
pike.  The  second  is  the  gar.  Monster  armor- 
plated  alligator  gars  of  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  have  been  taken,  and  fish- 
ing for  them  with  regulation  salt  water 
tackle  is  increasing  in  importance.  The 
smaller  longnose  and  shortnose  garfish  also 
offer  sport  on  lighter  tackle,  even  though 
they  get  more  than  their  share  of  "cussin'  " 
from  bass  fishermen,  who  lose  an  occa- 
sional plug  to  these  toothy  characters. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  Caddo  offers  a 
tremendous  variety  of  angling  to  choose 
from.  Take  your  pick!  You'll  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  solitude  as  well  as  the  fish 
and  fishing. 


See  next  page 
for  map  of  Caddo. 


S.    L.    Eaves,   Shreveport,  with   a   string   of   crappie   taken   out   of   Tresses 
Camp. 


Follow  the  photos  from  top  to  bottom  to  see 
how  most  boat  docks  on  Caddo  keep  their 
skiffs  clean.  The  boat  is  floated  over  the 
wash  rack,  then  tilted  to  let  the  water  run 
out.  Finally,  a  few  buckets  of  water  com- 
plete  the   job. 
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MANY  OF  THE  CAMPS  IN  THIS  AREA  CAN  PROVIDE 
GUIDES  FOR  A  NOMINAL  FEE.  IT  IS  STRONGLY  REC- 
OMMENDED THAT  PARTIES  WHO  ARE  UNFAMILIAR 
WITH  THIS  AREA  PROCURE  GUIDE  SERVICE  FOR 
BETTER  FISHING  AND  SAFETY  REASONS. 


FISHING    INFORMATION 
-LIVE   SHINERS   FOR   SALE  i^ 

BOATS,   BAIT,   GUIDES _8i?y 


V 


Ferry  Lake 

-^     \Vboats^ 


vOil  City 


^FISHING   INFORMATION,   TACKLE 
LGUIDES   BAIT,   CABINS,   STORES 


SREAM,   BASS.    CATFISH 
_:EXCELLENT  CRAPPIE   FISHING^ 
=--    FROM   BOATS   OR   BANKS 


A      D     D      0  LAKE 

EXCELLENT   FLY   FISHING 
BAIT  CASTING   AND   TROLLING 
^Oe,,  J.M,  OVER   ENTIRE  LAKE 

\GOOD   FISHING   mMONG   TREE 
STUMPS   IN   THIS   AREA 

•»try  Bftvk 

/ltkn4 


FISHING   INFORMATION,   HOTELS, 

TOURIST  COURTS,   FISHING  TACKLE 

ARTIFICIAL   AND   LIVE   BAIT   AVAILABLE  ' 


FISHING   INFORMATION 

BOAT   LAUNCHING   SITE 

BOATS   FOR    RENT 


>  BOATS 

Kov  S.  onl 


Camp 


n 


// 


i\  '^ 


Shreveport     1 6  i 


Shrtvcpoft     14  ml. 


This  map  of  the  Louisiana  side  of  Caddo  Lake  is  from  Fish- 
ing   In    Louisiana,    published    by    the    Southern    Sports    Map 
Company,   Inc.,  615   Bienville  Street,   New  Orleans. 
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Have  you  ever  felt  the  urge  to  go  turkey 
hunting  in  Texas,  or  perhaps  in  Alabama 
or  Florida?  Perhaps  you  have  hunted  tur- 
keys in  one  of  these  states  or  other  distant 
places.  Perhaps  you  bagged  your  gobbler; 
or  you  may  have  come  back  empty-handed, 
vsrith  pleasant  memories  of  the  big  one  you 
saw  but  didn't  get  to  shoot. 

It  probably  has  not  occurred  to  you  that 
we  could  enjoy  some  turkey  hunting  here 
in  the  Pelican  State.  However,  such  is  the 
opinion  of  our  biologists,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  status  of  the  turkey  in  Louisiana. 

Although  hunting,  particularly  illegal 
hunting,  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
population  decline  of  turkeys  in  many 
areas,  extermination  by  hunting  has  always 
been  a  secondary  factor  in  Louisiana,  pre- 
ceded in  every  instance  by  habitat  de- 
struction. Of  course,  habitat  destruction 
was  directly  related  to  the  impact  of 
civilization  upon  a  primitive  area.  As  civili- 
zation and  settlement  progressed  in  Loui- 
siana from  the  colonial  period  to  World 
iWar  I,  the  wilderness  areas  of  the  state 
;were  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes. 
[With  this  increasing  human  population 
factor,  greater  demands  were  made  upon 
!the  land  for  agriculture,  and  upon  the 
iforests  for  timber  and  forestry  products. 
!As  a  result,  less  habitat — and  in  most  cases 


inferior  habitat — was  available  for  turkeys. 
In  such  instances  turkeys  were  hard  pressed 
to  survive. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  practically  all  remaining  virgin 
timber  in  the  State  was  harvested.  Follow- 
ing the  cutting  of  the  virgin  forests,  fires  as 
a  rule  swept  unmolested  over  the  cut-over 
areas,  in  many  instances  completely  de- 
nuding them.  Now  add  to  this  almost 
complete  destruction  of  habitat  a  terrific 
hunting  pressure,  much  of  it  illegal,  and 
you  have  the  picture  of  our  diminishing 
turkey  population. 

Hunting-  with  few  restrictions  during 
this  period  of  habitat  destruction  cei-tainly 
helped  reduce  the  turkey  population.  How- 
ever, as  pointed  out  above,  hunting  must  be 
considered  a  secondary  factor  in  the  decline 
of  the  wild  turkey  population  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Restrictions  on  hunting  alone  have  never 
solved  the  problem  of  any  diminishing  game 
species.  Certainly  we  must  be  able  to  regu- 
late the  hunter's  "take"  on  any  game 
species  in  proportion  to  that  species'  ability 
to  maintain  the  population.  Hunting  laws 
and  regulations  do  nothing  to  retard  the 
destruction  of  habitat;  their  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  maintain  a  breeding  surplus. 
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Louisiana  enacted  its  first  turkey  hunting 
law  in  1902,  when  the  legislature  closed  the 
season  on  both  gobblers  and  hens  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  In  1933 
the  season  was  closed  the  year  around  over 
the  entire  state  on  both  gobblers  and  hens. 
This  closed  season  was  continued  until 
1945,  when  a  short  season  was  allowed  on 
gobblers.  During  this  twelve-year  closed 
season,  all  indications  are  that  our  turkey 
population  continued  to  decline.  Although 
the  season  in  1945  was  opened  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  the  Department's  stand 
on  this  question  was  taken  because  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  the  turkey  was  not 
complete  at  that  time. 

Since  1945,  it  is  believed  by  game  techni- 
cians of  the  state  that  our  turkey  popu- 
lation has  become  stabilized,  and  in  some 
areas  perhaps  has  actually  increased.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  true  in  certain  of  the 
Florida  Parishes  and  some  parishes  in 
northeast  Louisana.  In  other  parishes  which 
had  ample  breeding  potential  in  1946,  tur- 
key populations  appear  to  have  become 
stabilized.  In  many  of  these  areas,  further 
increases  of  the  turkey  population  seem  to 
hinge  on  factors  other  than  a  permanently 
closed  season. 

In  view  of   the   above   facts,   it  appears 


that  a  short  open  season  on  gobblers  only  would  be 
justified  in  some  of  the  Florida  Parishes  and  some  of  the 
northeast  Louisiana  parishes,  wliere  the  harvesting-  of  a 
few  gobblers  would  not  in  any  way  reduce  the  annual 
increment  to  the  population.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  turkeys  are  polygamous,  one  gobbler  being  capable 
of  mating  with  several  hens.  Immediately  before  and 
during  the  spring  breeding  season,  each  gobbler  attempts 
to  gather  a  harem  of  as  many  hens  as  possible.  Thus,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  as  many  gobblers  as  hens  on  a 
given  range  in  order  to  have  a  balanced  breeding  popu- 
lation. 

As  an  example,  suppose  an  area  has  100  turkeys,  the 
composition  of  which  is  50  hens  and  50  gobblers.  For 
breeding  purposes,  the  50  hens  in  this  group  could  be 
adequately  served  by  10  or  15  mature  gobblers.  The 
remaining  35  or  40  gobblers  may  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  breeding  cycle  in  any  way.  However,  for 
purposes  of  safety,  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  mature  males  should  be  harvested  in  so  small  a  pop- 
ulation, as  other  mortality  factors,  such  as  crippling  losses 
and  losses  from  predators  and  natural  causes,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Probably  slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  annual  increment  of  gobblers  could 
be  safely  harvested  without  affecting  the  breeding  poten- 
tial. As  it  is,  all  of  these  surplus  gobblers  are  lost  to 
the  legal  hunter. 

Although  it  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  once  was,  illegal 
hunting  still  takes  some  toll  of  our  turkeys  in  Louisiana. 


Due  to  the  methods  employed  in  hunting  turkeys,  the 
outlaw  hunter  is  the  hardest  poacher  of  all  to  apprehend 
and  bring  to  justice.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
outlaw  hunter  in  most  cases  is  not  pai'ticularly  selective 
as  to  sex  and  age,  thus  interfering  very  little  with  the 
50-50  sex  ratio  of  unmanaged  flocks.  Naturally,  the  out- 
law turkey  hunter  desires  a  closed  season,  as  this  gives 
him  a  chance  to  pursue  his  sport  without  interference 
from  other  hunters.  He  is  able  to  take  birds  the  year 
around  which  should  either  go  into  the  bags  of  law-abid- 
ing hunters  or  be  left  as  breeding  stock.  This  violator 
does  the  turkey  population  more  harm  than  many  hunters 
possibly  could  who  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  habitat  manipulation 
and  improvement  in  the  hands  of  trained  technicians  is 
of  more  value  to  the  turkey  population  than  a  perma- 
nently closed  season.  By  applying  sound  principles  of 
game  management  which  have  already  been  proven,  in 
Louisiana  as  well  as  in  other  states,  turkey  hunting  cer- 
tainly can  be  perpetuated  as  a  gi-and  sport. 

If  the  legislature  sees  fit  to  grant  Louisiana  an  open 
season  on  gobblers  only,  this  open  season  should  not  be 
state-wide  in  scope.  Areas  should  be  selected  according 
to  their  ability  to  permit  harvesting  in  the  light  of  the 
best  management  practices  known  at  the  present  time. 
Shooting  must  not  be  permitted  in  areas  where  the  num- 
ber of  turkeys  does  not  warrant  it.  Nor  must  it  be  per- 
mitted at  this  time  on  areas  where  turkeys  have  been 
recently  reestablished  as  a  result  of  sound  management 
practices. 

THE  END. 
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by  R.  W.  Eschmeyer 

Executive  Vice-President 

Sport  Fishing  Institute 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Two    good    reasons — strings,    that    is — for    wanting    to    keep 

Louisiana    waters    productive.    Willie    Ford    and    Fred    Thiel, 

of  Baton   Rouge,  fishing  bass  in  Grassy  Lake. 

■ — Photo  by  Gresham. 


Address  presented  to   Louisiana  Wildlife 

Federation  Convention,  Shreveport, 

February  27 


A  major  job  of  mine  is  to  try  to  keep 
j  up  on  fish  conservation  in  the  various 
states — to  applaud  when  a  segment  of  the 
conservation  "parade"  seems  to  be  moving 
I  ahead,  and  to  "scream"  a  bit  when  a  seg- 
'  ment  of  the  parade  appears  to  be  mov- 
j  ing  in  reverse  or  heading  up  a  blind  alley. 
I  To  those  of  us  who  try  to  keep  up  on  the 
1  general  fish  conservation  picture,  no  state 
;  is  more  interesting  to  watch,  at  the  mo- 
1  ment,  than  Louisiana. 


Only  a  few  years  ago,  Louisiana  seemed 
determined  to  be  at  or  near  the  botton  of 
the  class  in  fish  conservation.  Today,  it 
seems  equally  determined  to  get  ahead,  to 
occupy  its  rightful  place  in  this  important 
field.  And,  obviously,  the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  this  very  significant  change 
is  your  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation.  In 
embarking  oh  this  program,  the  Federation 
has  begun  an  immense  and  difficult  job. 
You  needn't  be  told  that  the  job  is  far  from 


done.  It  will  not  be  accomplished  over- 
night. But  the  eventual  rewards  will  be 
well  worth  the  effort — better  fishing  and 
hunting. 

History 

At  this  stage  in  the  game,  it  might  be 
well  to  review,  very  briefly,  the  history  of 
fish  conservation. 

In  the  early  days  it  gradually  became  ap- 
parent that  some  regulations  were  needed 
to    conserve    the    supply    of    fish.     It    was 
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found  that  spawning  runs  could  be  de- 
pleted. The  early  regulations  were  based, 
generally,  on  the  assumption  that  each  fish 
must  be  permitted  to  spawn  at  least  once. 
Size  limits  and  closed  seasons  at  spawning 
time  were  among  the  major  regulations 
imposed   on  fishing. 

Enforcement  machinery  was  needed  to 
see  that  these  laws  were  obeyed.  This  called 
for  a  central  administrative  set-up  in  the 
state,  and  for  local  enforcement  men,  who 
were  usually  given  the  title  of  "warden." 

These  jobs  were  filled  by  political  ap- 
pointees. There  was  a  complete  turnover 
in  personnel  with  eacli  change  in  the  gov- 
ernor's office.  Of  course,  if  a  warden  hap- 
pened to  arrest  a  politically  prominent 
violator,  the  arrest  was  followed  by  an 
immediate   individual   personnel   turnover. 

Another  item  entered  the  picture.  It  de- 
veloped into  a  craze.  Folks  discovered  that 
some  fish  could  be  hatched  artificially  and 
others  could  be  hatched  in  rearing  ponds. 
Nearly  every  state  started  a  hatchery  pro- 
gram. This  provided  more  jobs  for  political 
appointees. 

Fish  management  now  consisted  of  en- 
forcing arbitrarily-made  regulations  and 
the  indiscriminate  planting  of  newly- 
hatched  fish  fry.  The  average  state  pro- 
gram was  a  simple  one.  The  political 
appointees  were  able  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. The  regulations  themselves  were 
made  by  the  state  legislators.  Changes  in 
the  laws  were  usually  made  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  more  vocal  sportsmen. 

If  local  anglers  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  fishing,  a  hatchery  truck  loaded  with 
fry  was  dispatched  to  their  favorite  fish- 
ing waters.  If  more  appeasement  was 
needed,  the  legislature  passed  another  law 
or  two.  Where  anglers  were  quite  per- 
sistent, a  change  in  wardens  or  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  wardens  was  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 

The  emphasis  was  on  more  of  the  same 
— more  fish  fry,  more  regulations,  more 
wardens!  There  was  only  one  thing  wrong 
with  this  simple  fish  conservation  program 
— it  didn't  help  the  fishing!  This  failure 
led  to  troubles  for  the  politically-appointed 
administrators.  Their  job  was  to  appease 
the  anglers.  But  "appeasement"  became 
increasingly   difficult. 

Anglers  proposed  a  variety  of  remedies. 
Some  wanted  one  regulation,  others  wanted 
a  different  one.  There  was  disagreement 
on  which  species  to  stock.  Some  blamed 
the  predators.  Others  attributed  a  decline 
in  fishing  to  in-breeding.  Nearly  every 
angler  had  an  answer,  but  the  remedies 
proposed  were  varied  and  sometimes  were 
contradictory.  Fishermen  fought  over 
which  regulations  should  be  imposed,  creat- 
ing serious  political  problems  for  the  state 
legislatures.  The  state  fishery  administra- 
tion was  almost  invariably  in  hot  water 
because  any  step  taken  would  be  favored 
by  some  anglers  and  opposed  by  others. 

Actually,    this   fighting   between   anglers 


played  an  important  role  in  bringing  about 
modern  fish  management!  If  they  had  not 
disagreed  constantly  we  would  still  be 
limiting  fish  conservation  to  the  methods 
used  in  the  past.  Because  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  appease  the  public,  the  administrators 
looked  for  new  ways  to  keep  the  voters 
happy.  In  some  instances  the  problem  was 
turned  over  to  hatchery  men.  They  had  a 
ready  answer — we  needed  more  hatcheries. 
Elsewhere,  the  wardens  became  experts. 
They  had  an  answer,  too — we  needed  more 
laws.  The  anglers,  though,  didn't  accept 
the  judgment  of  either  the  hatchery  men 
or  the  wardens.  They  continued  to  dis- 
agree. 

Finally,  presumably  in  desperation,  the 
administrators  tried  a  new  "gadget."  In 
medicine,  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
other  fields,  the  universities  were  finding 
some  of  the  answers.  So,  hiring  a  few 
biology  professors  in  summer  to  study  the 
fish  conditions  offered  definite  possibilities. 
Some  states  even  employed  a  full-time 
biologist  or  two. 

In  this  new  science,  the  biologists 
couldn't  get  the  answers  immediately.  But 
they  served  a  useful  purpose.  The  admin- 
istrators could  send  them  to  trouble  spots 
and  could  then  indicate  to  the  local  anglers 
that  the  problem  was  being  investigated.  In 
many  instances  this  had  a  satisfying  effect 
on  local  sportsmen. 

I  well  recall  some  of  my  early  trouble- 
shooting efforts.  In  one  instance  the  lake 
was  well  supplied  with  bluegills,  but  almost 
none  were  of  legal  length.  The  local  club 
stocked  heavily  each  year,  so  there  was  no 
danger  of  "in-breeding."  I  didn't  know 
why  they  had  only  small  fish  in  the  lake. 
I'm  glad  I  didn't  know.  If  the  sportsmen 
had  been  told  that  fishing  was  poor  be- 
cause there  were  too  many  fish,  that  the 
stocking  did  more  harm  than  good,  that 
the  size  limit  was  undesirable,  and  that 
fishing  would  be  better  if  they  destroyed 
many  of  the  little  fish,  the  trouble-shooter 
would  very  probably  have  been  shot! 

In  time  the  biologists  discovered  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  old  methods  were 
ineffective.  But  they  couldn't  recommend 
substitute  activities  which  would  provide 
better  fishing.  They  were  in  the  unenvi- 
able position  of  the  doctor  who  knows  that 
an  accepted  remedy  doesn't  cure  a  certain 
ailment,  but  who  knows  of  no  real  cure 
for  it. 

As  time  went  on,  the  biologists  made 
some  important  basic  discoveries.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  significant  ones: 

1.  It  was  found  that  a  lake  or  stream  is 
really  an  aquatic  pasture,  having  much  in 
common  with  its  dry-land  equivalent.  In 
our  aquatic  pastures,  as  in  our  land  pas- 
tures, production  is  definitely  limited. 
Furthermore,  what  is  good  pasture  for 
some  species  is  poor  pasture  for  others. 

2.  Fish  are  extremely  prolific.  Under 
suitable  conditions  only  a  limited  brood 
stock  is  needed  to  supply  adequate  repro- 
duction. 


.3.  Our  harvesting  equipment,  the  hook 
and  line,  is  inefficient  "machinery."  Our 
lures  must  compete  with  the  natural  food. 
By  hook-and-line  fishing  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  harvest  so  much  of  the  crop 
that  an  adequate  broodstock  remains. 

Once  these  basic  facts  (and  many  others) 
were  learned,  progress  in  fish  management 
was  rapid.  Administration  was  improved, 
too.  When  it  became  known  that  fish  con- 
servation was  a  complicated  science,  some 
states  set  up  efficient  administrative  ma- 
chinery, and  turned  the  question  of  making 
regulations  over  to  these  experienced  fish- 
ery administrators. 

Professional  fishery  workers  still  don't 
have  all  the  answers.  But  they  have 
enough  of  them  so  that  they  can  now  use 
their  fish  management  "tools"  with  con- 
siderable success. 

At  this  point  perhaps  we  should  explain 
why  there  are  no  dates  in  this  brief  his- 
tory. The  progress  was  not  uniform — 
some  states  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
others.  For  some  states  the  "early"  his- 
tory referred  to  above  is  also  "recent"  his- 
tory. For  example,  one  northern  state 
still  has  an  extensive  personnel  turnover 
with  a  change  in  administration.  Here  fish 
conservation  is  still  a  political  football. 
Many  wardens  were  still  elected  to  office  a 
few  years  ago  in  one  southeastern  state. 
In  a  number  of  states  the  legislatures  still 
make  the  regulations.  Some  states  had  no 
formally  trained  fishery  personnel  even  two 
or  three  years  ago;  one  or  two  states  still 
have  none. 

By  disagreeing  with  each  other  the 
sportsmen  brought  about,  indirectly,  our 
shift  to  modern  fish  management.  Now, 
once  again,  the  progress  depends  on  the 
sportsmen.  The  progressive  fish  conserva- 
tion set-ups  now  have  the  know-how  to  do 
a  good  job.  But  they  can  do  it  only  with 
close  sportsman  cooperation. 

In  the  early  days  the  sportsmen  who 
"knew  the  answers"  were  responsible  for 
the  development  of  fish  conservation.  To- 
day the  individual  who  "knows  all  the  an- 
swers" is  a  detriment  to  fish  conservation. 

The  angler  once  again  plays  the  leading 
role  in  the  fish  management  picture,  but 
the  role  now  must  be  different  from  the 
one  he  played  a  few  decades  ago.  It  is 
important  that  the  angler  recognize  and 
accept  this  new  role. 

The  sportsman's  job  now  is  to  see  that 
the  state  has  a  modern,  progressive  state 
fish  conservation  outfit,  free  of  politics. 
The  state  should  have  well-trained  fishery 
personnel.  There  should  be  emphasis  on 
fact-finding  and  education.  Your  job  is 
to  see  that  you  have  a  top-notch  state  fish- 
ery organization,  and  to  see  that  they  have 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  do  a  good  job 
in  the  interests  of  good  fishing  for  Loui- 
siana anglers.  It's  not  an  easy  job — but 
it's  worth  the  effort. 

—THE  END 
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FOUND 

Eunice,  La. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  the  youngster  with  the 
nice  sac-a-lait,  whose  picture  appeared  in 
your  January  issue.  He  is  Leander  Bryan 
Frey,  four-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  Frey,  of  Eunice,  La.  The  sac-a-laic 
weighed  two  pounds,  14  ounces.  It  was 
caught  in  a  private  lake,  on  a  live  shiner. 
— Oscar  Frey 

There  you  have  it. — C.H.G. 

SEINE  PERCH   FOR  BAIT? 

Easton,    La. 

I  am  a  night  fisherman.  I  use  live  bait 
to  fish  with.  I  know  I  have  the  right  to  use 
small  perch  if  caught  on  hook  and  line.  Now, 
do  I  have  the  right  to  seine  in  road  ditches 
that  go  dry  and  use  those  perch?  Some 
people  I  have  spoken  to  about  it  say  I  can 
and  some  say  I  can't. 

Harland   Ardoin 

Section  323  of  our  Compilation  of  Loui- 
siana Laws  Pertaining  to  Hunting  and 
Sport  Fishing  states  that  "a  person  may 
take  fresh  or  salt  water  game  fish  only  by 
means  of  rod  (or  fishing  pole),  hook,  and 
ine,  trolling  line,  hand  line,  bait  casting,  and 
fly  casting  apparatus".  No  other  method 
may  be  used. 

It  would  therefore  be  ILLEGAL  to  seine 
hr  perch  in  road  ditches  as  you  suggest. 
Major  Ben  C.  Dahlen, 
Enforcement  Division 

A  BREAM  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

Thomaston,  Georgia 
Please  give  the  names  of  all  fresh  water 
ish  your  department  classifies  as  bream. 

This  information  is  needed  to  settle  a 
[riendly  bet.  Paul    Ritch 

There  are  38  species  of  sunfish,  which 
\nelude  the  large  mouth  and  rock  bass. 
'  When  we  speak  of  bream,  we  speak  of 
ihe  summer  perch,  which  have  been  listed  by 
[he  late  Dr.  James  Nelson  Goivanloch  as 
I  allows  (eight  species)  ;  bluegill;  blue  spotted 
ninfish  or  green  sunfish;  red  perch;  sunfish 


(three);  long-eared  sunfish  or  'black  ears'; 

and  the  pumpkin-seed  or  red-eared  sunfish. 
John  Blanchard,  Chief 
Education  &  Publicity  Division 

RECIPE    FOR    HYACINTH    KILLER 

Longville,   La. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  on  water 
hyacinth  control.  It  was  very  interesting 
but  would  like  to  know  what  is  used  to 
spray  water  hyacinths.  We  have  a  stock 
pond  approximately  2%  acres  water  area 
and  12  feet  deep  in  deepest  place.  This 
pond  is  almost  completely  covered  with 
water  hyacinths,  except  for  a  small  area 
of  about  20  feet  in  the  deepest  part.  As 
pond  is  used  to  water  livestock  would  like 
to  know  if  spray  is  poisonous  to  them. 
Would  like  to  receive  information  on  what 
material  I  may  use  for  spray  and  if  it  may 
be  obtained  locally. 

Murl  E.  Jackson 

Hyacinth  removal  can  be  accomplished  by 
spraying  them  with  a  solution  of  oyie  quart 
of  2,Jf-D  (2,i-Dichlorophenoxy-acetic  acid) 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  This  chemical  can  be 
obtained  from  almost  any  agricultural  sup- 
ply hotise  or  dealers  in  "weed  killers".  Each 
50  gallon  portion  should  be  applied  with 
spray  equipment  so  as  to  cover  one  fourth 
of  an  acre.  Therefore,  you  should  use  about 
nine  quarts  to  cover  your  pond  of  2%  acres. 

This  chemical  will  not  hurt  your  live- 
stock, the  fish  in  the  pond,  or  any  human 
being  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact. 
However,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  any  valu- 
able flowers  or  any  groiving  crops,  such 
as  cotton,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  or  any  of  the 
so-called  broad-leafed  plants.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  hyacinths  should 
die  and  sink  within  about  30  days.  If  you 
do  not  get  a  100%  kill  with  the  first  appli- 
cation, another  treatment  should  be  made 
on  all  stragglers. 

Pete  Dutton,  Supt., 
Hyacinth  Control 


GIRL  SCOUTS 

Lafayette,   La. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  card  requesting 
continuance  of  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist. We  thoroughly  enjoy  the  magazine. 
My  husband  reads  it  first,  then  I  read  it, 
and  bring  out  the  highlights  to  my  Girl 
Scout  Troop,  showing  them  pictures  and 
interesting  things  about  our  State. 

My  son,  who  is  serving  overseas,  loves 
hunting  and  fishing,  therefore,  when  we 
finish  with  the  magazine  I  forward  it  to 
him.  But  many  times  we  would  like  to  keep 
it  for  reference  to  hunting,  etc.,  but  we 
know  how  he  enjoys  it  and  waits  for  it. 
He  says  he  has  about  sold  Louisiana  to  his 
Unit,  as  they  pass  it  around  to  each  other. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  send  him  a  copy  directly. 

Many  thanks  for  the  magazine,  and  with 
best  wishes  for  its  continuance,  I  remain 
— Mrs.  Quentin  J.  Cunningham. 

We  are  very  glad  that  you  enjoy  our 
magazine  and  that  it  reaches  such  a  large 
number  of  people.  We  are  placing  your 
son's  name  on  our  mailing  list  so  you  will 
not  need  to  send  him  your  copy  in  the  future. 
—C.H.G. 

IVORY-BILLED  WOODPECKER 

Urania,  La. 

In  the  March  issue  a  picture  appeared  on 
the  back  cover  of  the  magazine  of  the  Ivory- 
billed  woodpecker,  and  the  caption  said  that 
the  bird  was  almost  extinct. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  a 
lot  have  been  seen  in  the  woods  around  this 
area,  and  that  the  number  is  increasing. 
Charles  L.  Tannehill 

We  are  very  happy  to  get  this  information 
but  fear  that  Mr.  Tannehill  may  have  the 
bird  confused  with  the  pilated  woodpecker, 
ivhich  is  very  similiar  in  size  a7id  character- 
istics. In  a  future  issue  we  will  try  to  run 
a  compai-ison  picture  of  the  pilated  and 
Ivory-billed,  which  shoidd  help  in  separat- 
ing the  two. 

C.  H.  G. 
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Between  Shot's  and  Casts 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Federation? 

Do  you  want  to  enter  into  a  partner- 
ship and  help  promote  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram of  conservation? 

Do  you  wish  to  join  an  organization 
that  is  dedicated  to  preserve,  restore, 
and  increase  the  birds,  flsh,  game  and 
all  other  wildlife  resources  of  the  State 
of   Louisiana? 

Let's  look  behind  the  scenes  and  see 
how  the  Federation  operates  in  its  efforts 
to  preserve  and  increase  all  of  the  wild- 
life resources  of  our  great  state.  Let's 
view  the  activities  of  the  local  clubs,  then 
the  Federation's  functions,  and  lastly 
we'll  review  the  national  scene. 
LOCAL   CLUBS 

The  local  clubs  and  their  members  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Federation  as  it  is 
these  clubs  that  furnish  the  finances  and 
provide  the  active  workers  on  the  state 
level.  The  local  clubs  conduct  their  own 
affairs  as  they  so  desire,  the  regulations 
placed  on  the  local  clubs  by  the  Federation 
are  few  and  simple  as  these  regulations 
are  formulated  by  the  elected  members 
of  the  clubs  that  serve  the  Federation. 
The  clubs  strive  to  increase  the  wildlife 
in  their  area  in  many  ways,  some  quite 
simple  and  some  most  complex.  The  ac- 
tivities vary  from  club  to  club  but  almost 
any  time  in  the  year  one  or  more  clubs 
will  be  hard  at  work,  spending  their  time 
and  money  to  provide  better  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Many  clubs  have  conducted  gar  fishing- 
rodeos  to  rid  our  streams  of  this  huge 
predator.  Many  clubs  conduct  crow 
shoots  and  every  black  marauder  en- 
tered in  these  contests  pleases  the  farmer 
and  landowner.  Several  hundred  wood 
duck  boxes  have  been  placed  in  woodie's 
favorite  haunts  by  club  members  in  an 
effort  to  increase  production  of  this  beau- 
tiful waterfowl.  It  doesn't  take  much 
time  or  effort,  on  the  surface  it  may 
not  look  like  much  of  a  contribution,  but 
actually    when    thousands    of    people    are 


urging  their  friends  and  strangers  to  turn 
in  that  metal  band  taken  from  that  bird  or 
animal  the  bands  mount  up  yearly.  And 
each  band  submitted  to  the  state  or  fed- 
eral service  adds  more  scientific  informa- 
tion that  means  in  the  long  haul — better 
hunting   and   fishing. 

Many  club  members  can  be  especially 
proud  of  the  part  they  played  doing  the 
leg  work  and  the  selling,  the  foot  work 
and  the  convincing,  that  resulted  in  an- 
other upland  refuge  or  sanctuary  being 
established.  The  state  agency  has  had  the 
know  how,  the  authority,  and  the  finances 
to  acquire  lands  for  refuges  but  often 
it  took  local  people  to  sell  the  local 
landowner  that  it  was  good  business  and 
a  civic  contribution  of  great  magnitude 
to  permit  his  land  to  be  dedicated  as  a 
refuge. 

We  have  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
plots  of  lespedeza  bicolor  or  sericea  were 
planted  and  fenced  as  local  projects,  but 
if  the  fencing  that  surrounds  these  plots 
were  erected  in  a  straight  line  we'd  sure 
dislike  walking  that  distance  on  a  hot 
June  day.  The  quail  like  that  food  and 
cover  patch  quite  a  bit,  most  of  the 
farmers  like  having  that  extra  covey 
around,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobwhite  and 
the  farmer  are  wondering  just  when  you 
are  going  to  pitch  in  and  do  your  share 
by  providing  more  food  and  cover  plots, 
not  just  for  quail  but  for  all  the  species 
that  need  your  help.  We  could  cover  these 
two  pages  very  easily  telling  you  about 
these  grass-roots,  down  to  earth  projects 
but  let's  just  admit  that  if  we  described 
the  impoundments  constructed,  the  water 
hyacinths  destroyed,  the  pollution  curbed, 
the  flats  and  breaks  reflooded,  the  scien- 
tific data  collected,  the  rifle  and  skeet 
ranges  created,  the  boat  ramps  built,  and 
the  countless  other  projects  already  car- 
ried out  it  means  the  local  clubs  and  their 
members  are   doing  a  job — a  real  job. 

In  addition  to  these  projects  that  di- 
rectly aid  wildlife  there  are  many  other 
activities  in  the  local  units.  These  activi- 
ties  range   from    duck   calling   contests   to 


horn  blowing  contests,  and  from  cake 
walks  to  formal  dances,  from  casting  tour- 
naments to  skeet  shoots. 

These  type  of  activities  may  seem  useless 
but  they  sure  are  fun.  And  it  provides  the 
opportunity  to  meet  fine  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,  who  are  really  working  to- 
gether to  increase  our  fish  and  game  and 
who  are  taking  time  out  to  enjoy  friendly 
competition  and  wholesome  recreation.  It  is 
here  at  the  club  meeting  that  the  indi- 
vidual gets  his  best  chance  to  view  the 
many  wildlife  films  filmed  all  over  America 
that  shows  the  species  in  faithful  color. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  important  part 
the  local  clubs  have  in  local,  state,  and 
national  legislation.  Much  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Federation  originates  in  local 
club  meetings.  This  year  an  idea  devel- 
oped in  a  small  unit  and  adopted  by  the 
Federation  will  be  presented  as  proposed 
legislation  in  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Pri- 
marily the  club  is  concerned  with  effecting 
changes  in  their  parish  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  local  members 
that  furnish  the  emphasis  and  drive  that 
determines  the  fate  of  some  state  legisla- 
tion. It  is  thru  cooperation  and  assistance 
with  their  local  member  in  the  legislature 
that  many  local  clubs  and  citizens  can 
point  with  pride  to  abundant  wildlife  in 
their  area.  Legislation  is  just  one  of  the 
many  phases  of  active  club  work,  and 
legislation  is  important.  Legislation  sets 
the  seasons  and  bag  limits,  dictates  the 
methods  and  manner  of  harvest,  and  pro- 
vides the  money  for  the  state  agency  and 
special  projects  beneficial  to  fish  and 
game.  Working  with  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  an  effort  to  provide 
sound  conservation  has  been  a  most  pleas- 
ing and  gratifying  experience.  Every 
hunter  and  fisherman  should  get  to  know 
his  solon  better,  as  he  is  eager  to  learn 
of  your  wishes  and  desires.  The  local  club 
offers  an  excellent  chance  to  meet  your 
members  of  the  legislature.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  your  problems — he  too  probably 
is  a  hunter  and  fisherman. 
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FEDERATION    ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  of  the  Federation  are 
quite  varied  too,  and  from  the  record  the 
activities  must  be  quite  good.  In  1953 
the  Federation  was  presented  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  for  Conserva- 
tion by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
This  award  was  won  in  competition  with 
the  46  state  affiliates  that  comprise  the 
National  Federation.  Just  recently  two 
members  of  the  Federation  were  given 
Awards  of  Merit  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Conservation  Education  and  Pub- 
licity which  is  the  association  of  education 
and  information  workers  in  the  forty- 
eight  state  fish  and  game  agencies.  The 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  was  also 
presented  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  Feder- 
ation was  organized  on  October  27,  1940 
and  this  is  the  first  time  it  was  so  hon- 
ored, and  just  recently  three  members 
of  the  Federation  were  given  Certificates 
of  Merit  by  Nash  Motors.  No  member  or 
prospective  member  should  view  this  rec- 
ord with  any  emotion  but  pride,  yet  there 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done,  and  your 
help   is  needed. 

There  are  many  reasons  your  help  is 
needed.  Here  are  a  few:  To  clean  up  the 
polluted  streams  and  lakes  for  better  fish- 
ing, better  hunting,  better  health.  To 
improve  our  fish  and  game  laws  and  the 
enforcement  of  them.  To  develop  better 
relations  between  the  landowner  and  the 
sportsmen.  To  improve  standards  of 
sportsmanship.  To  keep  wildlife  adminis- 
;ration  free  from  politics.  To  promote 
;onservation  being  taught  properly  in  all 
Liouisiana  schools.  To  inform  Louisianians 
)f  pending  state  and  national  legislation, 
ro  insure  the  continuation  of  a  strong 
statewide  Federation  conducted  for  the 
jenefit  of  all  Louisianians.  The  wildlife 
•esources  with  which  we  are  blessed  belong 
;o  a  few  people  who  have  passed  on,  to 
;hose  now  living,  and  to  the  many  more 
fenerations  who  will  follow.  These  are 
ust  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  Federa- 
ion   needs   your  help. 

The  Federation's  activities  can  be 
dassed  as  follows:  entertaining,  educa- 
ional,  conservation  projects,  and  legisla- 
ive.  We  don't  like  to  admit  it  publicly 
)ut  on  the  state  level  there  isn't  much 
mtertainment.  In  fact  about  the  only 
iroject  that  can  be  classed  as  entertain- 
ng  is  the  state  duck  calling  championship 
vhich  the  Federation  sponsors  prior  to 
he  International  Duck  Calling  contest  in 
>owley  each  year.  At  the  annual  con- 
'ention  the  three  to  four  hundred  dele- 
gates may  get  a  preview  look  at  a  new 
notion  picture,  and  possibly  hear  an  en- 
ertaining  talk.  The  rest  of  it  is  work, 
ind  more  work.  Many  visiting  speakers 
md  guests  have  credited  the  Federation 
'or  doing  more  work  and  having  less 
lorseplay  than  any  organization  they  have 
iver  visited. 

In  the  educational  realm  much  of  the 
ime  is   spent  in   keeping  abreast   of   new 


ideas,  new  techniques,  and  new  develop- 
ments in  the  scientific  fields.  Each  member 
armed  with  this  knowledge  becomes  a  po- 
tent force  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  good 
conservation.  Many  of  the  committees 
of  the  Federation  function  all  year  by 
gathering  information  not  only  from  local 
clubs  and  their  members  but  from  other 
states  on  wildlife  and  its  depletion,  fish 
and  game  propagation,  food  and  cover 
replenishment,  forest  and  brush  fire  haz- 
ards and  pass  this  information  on  to  the 
members  and  to  the  various  state  and 
federal  agencies.  Two  years  ago  the  Fed- 
eration with  assistance  from  the  National 
sponsored  a  course  for  teachers  at  North- 
western in  an  effort  to  better  equip  the 
teachers  to  teach  conservation.  The  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  was  allocated  for 
this  project  but  that  amount  was  not 
needed.  Present  plans  are  being  developed 
to  publish  a  down  to  earth  booklet  on  our 
state's  fish  and  game  problems  and  how  the 
individual  hunter  and  fisherman  can  aid  his 
preferred  species.  With  luck  and  effort  this 
publication  should  be  ready  next  year. 
Educational  projects  are  not  easy,  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  class  most  of 
ours  as  informative  and  instructive  and 
really  not  educational.  But  the  commit- 
tees working  on  conservation  programs 
that  aid  the  classroom  teacher  can  claim 
otherwise. 

The  conservation  project  for  which  the 
Federation  is  probably  best  known  is  that 
it  sponsored  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  created  the  seven  member  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
Many  people  believe  that  this  is  the  best 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  Louisi- 
ana's fish  and  game.  The  Commission  has 
made  some  mistakes  but  it  readily  admits 
this  and  does  a  real  job  of  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  few  errors  and  avoid  future  pit- 
falls. Give  the  best  basketball  coach  in 
the  country  his  pick  of  the  nation's  best 
players  and  it  will  take  quiet  a  bit  of  time 
to  make  a  smooth  functioning  team.  The 
state  agency  has  over  five  hundred  em- 
ployees, surely  it  will  take  it  more  than 
a  year  to  function  near  its  maximum. 
Right  now  things  look  better  than  ever 
for  Louisiana's  varied  wildlife,  other 
states  are  amazed  at  the  progress  being 
made  here  now,  let's  hope  and  do  our 
part  to  make  sure  conservation  progress 
continues   at   an   even   more   rapid   rate. 

Every  year  the  Federation  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  sponsors  National 
Wildlife  Week.  Some  years  a  vanishing 
bird  or  animal  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
America's  dwindling  wildlife.  Other  years 
a  specific  problem  is  the  objective.  In 
1954  the  theme  was  "Clean  Waters  for  All 
America" — Stop  Pollution.  This  program  is 
most  successful  every  year  because  of  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  many  news- 
papers, radio  stations,  and  T-V  stations 
just  to  mention  a  few  of  business  enter- 
prises that  perform  excellent  services  for 
the   public.    It   is  thru   the   cooperation   of 


these  groups  that  our  conservation  mes- 
sage reaches  the  public  and  we  are  most 
grateful. 

The  Federation  has  many  active  com- 
mittees working  directly  to  aid  fish  and 
game — to  aid  the  outdoorsman.  The  pol- 
lution committee  gathers  factual  data  on 
pollution  and  presents  it  to  the  state 
agency  in  an  effort  to  curb  pollution. 
This  same  committee  does  much  to  stimu- 
late interest  on  the  local  scene  to  stop 
pollution.  The  Pass-a-Loutre  committee  is 
credited  by  some  as  being  responsible  with 
the  Commission  for  opening  the  grounds 
to  the  public.  That  committee  is  hard  at 
work  again  this  spring  trying  to  work 
with  Commission  employees  to  solve  the 
problems  so  that  the  average  hunter  will 
have  a  place  he  can  call  "his."  The  habitat 
improvement  committee  is  formulating 
plans  to  present  to  the  utility  companies 
in  an  effort  to  have  food  and  cover  plots 
planted  near  pipe  lines  and  other  rights- 
of-way.  The  forestry-game  management 
liaison  committee  is  working  to  define  and 
print  the  minimum  requirements  that 
game  needs  consistent  with  forest  produc- 
tion. At  the  present  time  one  Federation 
project  is  going  on  full  blast — Pedera- 
tionists  everywhere  are  trying  to  locate 
available  lands  of  good  quality  that  is  for 
sale  or  long  term  lease  as  it  finally  looks 
as  if  the  average  hunter  may  see  the  cre- 
ation of  truly  public  shooting  areas.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  projects  in  the 
mill,  it  should  give  you  some  idea  that 
the  members  are  working.  And  the  work 
they  are  doing  will  not  benefit  just  them  or 
the    Federation    but    all    sportsmen. 

Legislation  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  all  outdoorsmen.  It  is  the  state  laws 
that  set  the  license  fee,  the  bag  limit,  the 
number  of  hunting  days  on  many  species. 
The  laws  govern  how  long  you  can  keep 
game  in  the  deepfreeze,  how  many  days 
you  can  camp  in  quest  of  deer,  and  if  you 
can  hunt  coon  at  night  with  gun  and  light. 
Legislation  is  so  gigantic  it's  hard  to 
describe.  If  1,000  bills  are  dropped  in  the 
hopper  nearly  100  will  affect  the  sports- 
man. The  Federation  informs  all  of  its 
clubs  on  this  legislation  and  the  clubs  in- 
form the  membership.  If  the  outdoorsman 
is  really  interested  in  economy  and  good 
government  in  addition  to  regulations  and 
restrictions  on  fish  and  game,  expressing 
his  views  on  the  proposed  legislation  to 
his  solon  is  not  only  his  right  but  his  obli- 
gation. There  is  no  way  to  escape  the 
truth  that  with  dwindling  wildlife  popu- 
lations more  restrictions  and  more  regu- 
lations will  be  considered.  The  sportsman 
can  have  a  voice  in  the  setting  of  these 
lav/s  and  regulations — if  only  he  will  make 
his  wishes  and  desires  known  to  his  solon 
who  is  ready,  willing  and  the  only  one 
who  can  help. 

THE  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
The    National    Wildlife    Federation    has 
many  functions.     One   of  the  most  impor- 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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The  Commission's  attorney  was  in- 
structed to  ascertain  if  one-eighth  royalty 
could  be  collected  from  companies  taking 
sand,  gravel,  and  shells  from  streams, 
lakes,  and  other  water  bottoms  in  Loui- 
siana, instead  of  the  usual  price  per  yard 
agreed  upon  heretofore.  Leases  and  permits 
of  the  Twin  City  Gravel  Co.,  Ayers  Mate- 
rials Co.,  Inc.,  W.  T.  Burton  Co.,  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corp.,  and  Stevens  and  Co.  were 
delayed  until  such  information  may  be 
secured.  This  was  at  the  request  of  action 
proposed  by  Chairman  A.  C.  Glassell. 

An  84-day  extension  was  granted  to  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  for  final  completion  of  the  fish 
ladder  at  Lake  Bistineau  Dam.  The  orignal 
contract  expired  December  10,  1953. 

Following  a  discussion  between  Com- 
mission members.  Commission  biologists, 
and  a  group  from  Assumption  Parish,  Lake 


Verrett,  opened  to  commercial  fishing  in 
February,  was  closed  by  Commission  order 
to  commercial  fishing  by  means  of  seines, 
trammel  and  gill  nets,  except  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division, 
in  order  that  a  study  may  be  made  to 
regulate  the  type  of  fishing  that  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  area. 

Director  Young  read  a  resolution  from 
the  New  Court  House  Commission  asking 
that  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion vacate  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
state  agency  (on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Civil  Courts  Building)  by  July  1,  1954.  He 
also  read  an  Attorney  General  ruling  which 
gave  the  New  Court  House  Commission 
authority  to  evict  the  occupants.  The  Com- 
mission discussed  the  matter  of  off'ice 
space  and  instructed  the  director  to  take 
the  matter  under  advisement  and  present 
any  suggestions  he  may  ascertain  at  a 
later  meeting. 


WITH  THE   FEDERATION 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 
tant  is  its  legislative  reporting  service 
which  informs  the  state  federations  of 
pending  national  legislation.  In  the  na- 
tion's capitol  where  billions  of  dollars  are 
allocated  in  the  same  fashion  as  you  pur- 
chase a  week's  groceries,  wildlife  is  either 
aided  or  destroyed.  It's  hard  to  ask  for 
a  longer  duck  season  or  a  six-duck  limit 
instead  of  four  with  waterfowl  being 
shoved  onto  the  desert.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  trying  to  increase  the 
waterfowl  population  and  their  budget  was 
cut  by  over  a  million  dollars.  Yet,  the  agen- 
cies that  drained  25,000  pot  holes  last 
year,  the  agencies  that  ruined  100  million 
acres  of  marsh  since  1900  get  millions  of 
dollars  more  to  kill  more  ducks,  fish  and 
fur  bearers  than  the  sportsmen  of  all  times. 
We  have  to  realize  the  fact  a  weak  federa- 
tion with  a  few  thousand  members  can  do 
little,  a  gigantic  organized  sportsmen's 
group  can  do  much  to  aid  wildlife.  In 
addition  the  National  oi-ganization  pub- 
lishes and  makes  available  at  little  or  no 
cost  many  types  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets 


on  fish  and  game  restoration.  The  National 
off'ers  four  graduate  fellowships  at  $1,500 
every  year.  About  10%  of  National's 
finances  are  allocated  to  the  State  Fed- 
erations to  aid  with  conservation  projects. 
The  National's  stafi'  acts  as  consultants  to 
the  state  Federations  by  doing  research, 
aiding  with  writing  legislation,  and  off'er- 
ing  advice  on  administrative  or  finance 
problems.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  the 
Federation  does  not  receive  excellent  ma- 
terial on  many  varied  aspects  of  conserva- 
tion from  the  National  office.  The  National 
off'ers  many  services  each  designed  to  make 
the  state  Federation  more  effective,  and 
better  equipped  to  conserve  our  wildlife 
resources. 

Maintaining  and  increasing  wildlife 
populations  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  takes 
research,  study,  analysis,  talk,  work  and 
money  to  provide  abundant  fish  and  game 
or  excellent  hunting  and  fishing  oppor- 
tunity. The  more  the  sportsmen  participate 
the  quicker  and  easier  we  will  reach  our 
goals.  There's  a  place  in  the  conservation 
program  for  everybody,  and  everybody  is 
invited  to   participate. 


FEDERATION  COMMITTEE 
INSPECTS  PAS-A-LOUTRE 

A  committee  representing  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  spent  two  days  in- 
specting the  Pas-A-Loutre  Public  Shooting 
Grounds  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Together  with  employees  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Division  they  toured 
the  area  by  boat  and  by  air,  checking  the 
condition  of  the  ponds,  canals,  and  build- 
ings. 

The  group  spent  considerable  time  dis- 
cussing the  vai'ious  ways  in  which  Pas-A- 
Loutre  can  be  operated  as  a  public  shoot- 
ing grounds.  Its  inaccessible  location 
presents  many  problems.  The  group  did 
arrive  at  a  tentative  program  for  the  next 
hunting  season.  In  the  July-August  issue 
we  hope  to  give  you  most  of  the  details 
as  to  how  many  shooters  will  be  allowed 
and  how  to  apply. 

Federation  representatives  who  attended 
the  two-day  session  were :  Loyd  Abadie, 
President  of  New  Orleans  Sportmen's 
League;  S.  D.  Allen,  President  of  Liv- 
ingston Parish  Sportsmen's  League;  L.  C. 
Mattel,  Sec.-Treas.  of  Terrebonne  Sports- 
men's League;  Mr.  John  E.  Prejean,  Presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  and 
Charles  Bosch,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Federation.  Commission  employees  who 
participated  were  George  Moore,  Chief  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Division;  Carrol  Per- 
kins, Assist.  Coordinator  of  Game;  and  Dr. 
Lyle  St.  Amant,  Assist.  Coordinator  of 
Fish. 


HEDDON    CATALOG 

The  annual  edition  of  Heddon's  catalog 
arrived  the  other  day,  and  it  lives  up  to 
the  reputation  won  in  recent  years  as  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  entertaining  adver- 
tising. For  two  bits  you  get  the  lowdown 
on  all  of  their  fishing  tackle  products — 
rods,  reels,  lures,  lines,  and  what-have-you, 
and  all  in  color.  That's  what  they're  trying 
foremost  to  get  across  to  you,  natch.  In 
addition,  however,  there  are  sections  on 
tackle  care,  fishing  tips,  and  photography. 
The  back  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  72  of  the  most  popular  salt 
and  fresh  water  sport  fish.  The  informa- 
tion includes  such  things  as  common  names, 
physical  description,  world's  record,  na- 
tural foods,  range,  and  tackle  used  to 
catch  them. 

Between  shots  and  casts  the  outdoors- 
man  can  assist  and  provide  the  seed  he 
expects  to  harvest.  If  the  many  outdoors- 
men  will  join  with  his  fellow  Federation- 
ist   there    is   little    chance   for   failure. 

The  work  to  be  done  is  varied  and 
endless — we  need  your  help.  And  what's 
more   important,   you   need   our  help. 

Don't  you  agree  that  conservation  is 
everybody's   obligation? 

—THE  END 
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Pollution 
Control   Progress 


by 
Frank  Coogan 


One  of  the  most  puzzling  cases  of  fish 
mortality  that  I  have  ever  been  confronted 
with  occurred  on  the  27th  of  March  in  the 
upper  Calcasieu  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Reed's  bridge. 

The  dead  and  dying  fish  were  first  re- 
ported by  an  enforcement  division  ranger 
to  Darrell  Reed,  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  engineer  stationed  in  Alex- 
andria, on  Sunday  morning,  March  28. 
Reed  immediately  went  to  the  river  to 
conduct  a  thorough  investigation,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  fish 
kill. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  the  investiga- 
tion were  so  peculiar  that  Mr.  Reed  called 
for  help  from  Bob  Lafleur  and  Ken  Big- 
lane,  Commission  aquatic  biologists,  who 
went  to  the  afl'ected  area  of  the  river 
on  Monday,  March  29,  1954. 

The  one  thing  that  could  not  be  de- 
termined was  what  had  killed  the  fish. 
The  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  river  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  maintain  fish  life,  being 
as  high  as  7.0  ppm  in  some  places. 

If  industrial  waste  had  killed  the  fish, 
mortality  should  have  taken  place  im- 
mediately below  the  waste  outfall  into  the 
river,  and  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the 
fish  died  a  good  distance  down  below 
Oakdale. 

As  we  continued  to  study  the  kill,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent  that  the  fish 
were  either  poisoned  or  dynamited.  As  I 
calked  over  the  problem  with  long  time 
fishermen  in  the  area  I  suggested  this 
[possibility  to  them,  and  almost  all  of  them 
thought  that  the  explanation  was  a  plausi- 
i3le  one. 

The  writer  is  not  at  all  bashful  about 
plaming  industry  when  industrial  discharges 
pause  stream  pollution,  but  on  the  other 
pand  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  management 
bf  a  chemical  plant  blamed  for  something 
t  is  not  responsible  for,  especially  just 
after  many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
peen  spent  by  that  same  management  to 
jnake  sure  that  the  waste  from  their  plant 
jvould  be  properly  treated  prior  to  disposal. 
j   Any  furtlie^-  ij^v^lopments  in  this  mogt 


interesting  case  will  be  passed  on  to  you 
readers. 

The  Stream  Control  Commission,  taking 
the  necessary  legal  steps  to  stop  the  pol- 
lution of  Little  River,  has  approved  the 
restrictive  orders  worked  out  by  the  writer. 
The  orders  have  been  prepared  and  have 
been  served  on  the  oil  operators.  As  was 
expected,  an  appeal  for  a  hearing  in  the 
matter  has  been  filed  by  a  large  inde- 
pendent oil  company,  and  the  Stream  Con- 
trol Commission  will  set  the  date  for  such 
a  hearing  in  the  near  future. 

The  orders  referred  to  above  were  re- 
strictive in  nature  and  controlled  the 
amount  of  brine  discharged  by  fixing  the 
base  salt  water  that  could  flow  from  each 
lease  at  0.0  gauge  and  allowed  a  1.5% 
increase  for  each  0.1  foot  rise  on  the 
gauge. 

The  gauge  is  a  piece  of  angle  iron  that 
was  painted  in  0.1  foot  and  1.0  foot  inter- 
vals and  nailed  to  a  bridge  pile  at  Tullos. 
More  on  this  at  a  later  date. 

Exceptions  to  the  charges  filed  against 
the  Calcasieu  Sulphate  Paper  Company 
will  be  argued  on  April  30,  1954.  If  all 
goes  well  a  trial  date  will  be  set  at  that 
time. 

The  seven  sugar  mills  located  in  the 
Choctaw  Bayou  Basin,  West  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  are  making  good  progress  in  the 
campaign  to  stop  the  stream  pollution  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  basin  stream  during 
the  grinding  season.  Those  mills  located 
adjacent  to  the  river  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  run  dischai'ge  pipes  over  the  levee, 
while  those  mills  that  are  not  able  to  do 
this  are  arranging  for  storage  capacity 
sufficient  to  allow  their  wastes  to  be  sta- 
bilized before  being  discharged  to  the 
bayou    or    its    tributaries. 

At  this  time  I  think  that  a  few  words 
on  the  several  philosophies  of  stream  pol- 
lution abatement  would  be  very  appropri- 
ate. 

I  had  a  long  discussion  on  the  telephone 
the  other  day  with  the  head  of  the  waste 
disposal  section  of  a  very  large  industrial 


plant.  The  conversation  covered  several 
subjects  of  mutual  interest,  but  the  one 
topic  that  was  of  real  interest  was  the  dif- 
ferent viewpoint  that  we  had  regarding  the 
definition  of  pollution  and  whether  or  not 
pollution  as  it  will  presently  be  defined 
should  be  tolerated  or  condoned  if  it 
results  from  the  operations  of  a  large 
plant  providing  many  jobs  and  paying 
large  amounts  of  taxes.  First  off,  a  defi- 
nition of  the  word  pollution :  the  discharg- 
ing of  waste  in  such  a  manner  or  under 
such  conditions  as  to  change  the  uses  to 
which  the  receiving  water  body  can  nor- 
mally or  seasonally  be  put.  In  other  words, 
any  discharge  which  would  interfere  with 
other  people's  right  to  use  the  water  for 
any  legitimate  purpose  for  which  the  water 
is  normally   suitable. 

Then,  with  this  definition  in  mind  we  will 
go  back  to  the  telephone  conversation. 

The  waste  disposal  man  maintained  that 
if  payrolls  and  taxes  were  large  enough, 
that  pollution  of  the  receiving  stream 
could  be  justified,  and  any  expense  or  de- 
privation of  use  suffered  by  others  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  this  policy  had 
been  the  wish  and  the  desire  of  the  legis- 
lature that  the  stream  control  law  would 
be  so  written,  and  second,  that  the  rights 
of  all  individuals  should  not  be  abridged 
to  benefit  a  group,  and  lastly,  that  such 
a  policy  is  unwise  because  its  application 
would  result  in  restricting  industrial  ex- 
pansion by  raising  water  treatment  costs 
for  those  plants  that  might  locate  on  the 
stream  at  a  later  date. 

—THE  END 


QUESTIONNAIRE— HAVE 
YOU  RETURNED  IT? 

If  you  received  a  questionnaire 
like  the  one  printed  on  pages  16 
and  17  of  this  issue,  take  a  few 
minutes  to  fill  it  out  as  completely 
and  accurately  as  you  can.  The 
information  which  will  be  gained 
from  these  forms  will  be  used  to 
provide  better  hunting  and  fish- 
ing for  you.  $10,000  of  your 
money  is  being  spent  on  this  sur- 
vey project  this  year.  If  you 
don't  return  your  questionnaire 
you  are  wasting  YOUR  money. 
Return  it  even  if  you  did  not  hunt 
or  even  if  you  cannot  answer 
every  question  asked.  Do  the 
best  you  can  and  get  the  form 
back  in  the  mail.  Let's  show  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  highest 
percentage  of  return  ever  re- 
corded on  this  tyoe  of  survey. 
It  depends  upon  YOU. 
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Americdn  Seashells.  "by  R.  Tucker  Abbott.  Published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  250  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  1954.  7y2"xl0",  541 
pages.    Price:    $12.50. 

A  beautiful  book  —  Quality  in  every 
respect!  Shell  collecting  is  a  hobby  en- 
joyed by  countless  thousands  from  coast  to 
coast.  Next  time  you're  at  the  beach,  just 
see  if  you  can  traverse  a  mile  of  it  without 
seeing  at  least  one  beachcomber  probing 
around  in  the  sand.  Chances  are  good  he 
or  she  will  be  shell-hunting. 

This  is  a  superb  publication,  covering 
about  1,500  varieties  of  shells  which  inhabit 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  coasts.  The  24  color  plates  are 
magnificent — as  fine  as  any  color  reproduc- 
tion I've  ever  seen.  If  you  want  the  ulti- 
mate in  reference  guides  to  seashells,  this 
book  is  for  you. 

The  Fabulous  Insects,  edited  by  Charles  Neider.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  Y'ork.  6"x8y2", 
278  pages.    Price;    $3.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  stories  about  in- 
sects and  their  lives,  written  by  some  of  the 
foremost  nature  writers.  How  much  do 
you  know  about  insects?  Not  very  much, 
I'll  bet.  Yet  they  are  the  most  numerous 
of  all  creatures  on  this  earth.  The  authors 
of  The  Fabulous  Insects  have  opened  the 
door  to  a  host  of  interesting  observations 
that  not  many  of  us  have  the  time  or  pa- 
tience to  come  in  contact  with.  Amazing 
is  the  word  for  some  of  the  activities  of 
these  animals. 

The  Complete  Book  of  Salt  Water  Fishing,  by  Larry 
Keller.  Published  bv  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.    61/2"  X  9%",  144  pages.    1954.    Price:  $2.75. 

The  well-known  Koller  has  done  a  good 
job  on  a  broad  subject.  This  is  primarily 
a  book  of  where-to  and  how-to  with  re- 
spect to  salt  water  angling.  Libei-ally 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs,  the 
text  of  this  publication  holds  your  interest 
throughout.  It  contains  some  very  good 
drawings  of  popular  salt  water  game  fish 
and  of  natural  salt  water  baits.  Also  in- 
cluded is  a  listing  of  the  world  record 
marine  game  fish. 

The  Wolves  of  North  America,  bv  Stanley  P.  Young 
and  Edward  A.  Goldman.  Published  by  the  Stackpole 
Company,  Telegraph  Press  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  6V4"x9",  636  pages.  1944.  Price: 
$6.00. 

Although  originally  published  ten  years 
ago,  there  is  still  the  accepted  work  where 
wolves  are  concerned.    The  book  is  divided 


into  two  parts.  The  first,  written  by 
Young,  deals  with  these  animals'  history, 
life  habits,  economic  status,  and  their  con- 
trol. The  latter  part,  by  Goldman,  is  a 
classification  of  wolves.  Interesting  read- 
ing and  an  excellent  reference  work. 

The  Fi,':herman's  Handbook,  edited  by  George  S.  Fich- 
ter.  Published  bv  the  Fisherman  Press.  Inc.,  Oxford, 
Ohio.     6"x9",    384   pages.    1954.    Price:    $1.00. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  information 
has  been  packed  into  this  publication, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  an  annual  presen- 
tation. It  begins  by  giving  a  short  resume 
of  just  what  a  fish  is — inside  and  out,  then 
follows  with  a  description  of  most  of  the 
common  fish.  The  most  ambitious  under- 
taking which  is  included  is  a  listing  of  the 
most  important  fishing  spots  in  the  various 
states,  Canadian  provinces,  Mexico,  and 
Alaska.  The  book  gives  the  reader  much 
good  information  regarding  every  phase  of 
fishing — rods,  reels,  lines,  lures,  boats, 
motors,  and  so  forth.  A  glossary  of  fishing 
terms  and  a  listing  of  the  common  names 
of  fish  are  very  interesting  and  informa- 
tive, too.  All  in  all,  you  certainly  get  your 
buck's  worth  here. 

Snakes  as  Pets,  by  Hobart  M.  Smith.  Published  by 
All-Pets  Books,  Inc.,  F'ond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 
5y2"x8y2",    50    pages.     1953. 

Say  you're  not  interested,  huh?  You'd 
be  surprised  to  find  out  just  how  many 
people  are,  though.  Smith  cautions  against 
experimenting  with  unknown  species.  Well 
illustrated  with  drawings.  Contains  chap- 
ters on  identification,  technique  of  han- 
dling, care  of  snakes,  food  habits,  and 
others.    Very  readable. 

Pheasant  Breeding  and  Care,  by  Jean  Delacour.  Pub- 
lished by  All-Pets  Books,  Inc.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wiscon- 
sin.    1953.     6"  x  9",   98   pages. 

Jean  Delacour  is  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum.  His  work  is  well 
written  and  is  amply  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.  And  judging  from 
the  number  of  inquiries  we've  had  regard- 
ing the  care  and  handling  of  pheasants,  we 
believe  that  this  book  should  fill  many 
needs. 

Bow  to  Grow  Minnows,  by  Philip  F.  Allan.  Published 
by  Philip  F.  Allan,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas.    6"  x  9",   63  pages. 

Another  topic  on  which  there  is  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  questions.    This  book  is 


a  good  one  on  the  subject.  It  gets  down  to 
brass  tacks  right  away,  with  the  whats, 
whys,  wheres,  and  the  how  muches.  Allan 
has  been  Regional  Biologist  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  years  and  has 
worked  extensively  with  farm  ponds.  Al- 
though there  was  no  price  marked  on  this 
publication,  I  think  it'll  cost  you  one  buck. 
It's  worth  it. 


Advanced  Huntinq  on  Deer  and  Elk  Trails,  by  Francis 
E.  Sell.  Published  by  The  Stackpole  Company,  Tele- 
graph Press  Building.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
1954.    6y2"x9y2",   156  pages.    Price:  $5.00. 

Very  interesting.  The  author  has  com- 
bined instruction  and  entertainment  in  a 
manner  that  is  pleasing.  Most  big  game 
hunters  will  be  able  to  learn  much  from 
this  veteran's  recounting  of  his  experience 
with  deer  and  elk.  In  addition  to  chapters 
on  the  actual  hunting,  he  has  included 
some  information  on  binoculars,  knives, 
woodsmanship,  rifles,  and  reloading. 


The    Lives    of    Wild    Birds,    bv    Aretas  A.    Saunders. 

Published    bv    Doubledav    &    Company,  Inc.,    Garden 

City,   New  York,    1954.   6"  x  sy^",   256  pages.  Price: 
S3. 50. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  bird  watcher,  a 
description  of  whom  you  can  find  by  turn- 
ing back  to  Gwen  Perkins'  Novice  Natural- 
ist in  our  April  issue.  .  .  .  Seriously,  this 
publication  will  interest  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  birds.  Mr.  Saunders  goes  into 
detail  on  the  methods  a  bird  watcher  can 
use  to  pursue  this  fascinating  hobby,  hav- 
ing sections  on  the  Identification  of  Birds 
in  the  Field;  Keeping  Notes  and  Records; 
Finding  and  Studying  Birds'  Nests;  Feath- 
ers, Plumages,  and  Colors;  and  the  Study 
of  Songs  and  Calls. 


The  Natural  History  of  Mammals,  by  Francois  Bonr- 
liere.  Publisbed  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madi- 
son, Ave.,  New  Y'ork  22,  N.  Y.  1954.  6"x8%", 
363   pages.    Price:   $5.00. 

Dr.  Bourliere  has  here  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation about  mammals,  their  habits  and 
day-to-day  activities.  He  goes  rather 
thoroughly  into  the  various  ways  in  which 
nature  has  adapted  animals  to  their  en- 
vironment. Among  the  subjects  which  he 
has  included  are  locomotion,  sexual  life  and 
reproduction,  the  social  life  of  mammals, 
and  defense  and  protection.  Although  not 
for  the  casual  reader,  this  should  find 
ready  acceptance  by  the  serious  amateur 
naturalist  as  well  as  the  professional. 


COMMERCIAL  SEAFOODS 
DIRECTORY  IN  DEMAND 

Requests  have  been  coming  in  regularly 
to  the  Commercial  Seafoods  Division  for 
copies  of  their  recently  published  Direc- 
tory. It  lists  the  name,  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  seafood  establish- 
ments in  Louisiana.  The  Texas  Hotel 
Association  sent  in  the  largest  request  to 
date,  for  300  copies.  There  is  no  charge 
for   the   publication. 
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While  crowing  about  the  fact  that  the  countiy's 
Number  One  1953  sailfish  was  taken  in  Louisiana, 
we  forgot  about  the  161-pound  tarpon  which  took 
fifth  place  for  Ned  McGehee.  His  big  one  was 
taken  at  Pass  Manchac  on  July  20.  Although  this 
fish  was  the  only  Pelican  State  entry  which  placed 
(perhaps  the  only  one  entered),  we  know  of  at 
least  two  others  which  probably  would  have  been 
in  the  first  ten.  The  tarpon  which  took  tenth  place 
in  the  FIELD  &  STREAM  contest  weighed  135 
pounds.   Let's  get  our  big  fish  on  record. 

The  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  been  in 
preparation  for  some  months,  and  may  be  avail- 
able by  the  time  this  is  in  print.  Li  a  new  format, 
and  edited  by  John  Blanchard,  this  publication 
should  be  well  received.  It  contains  a  report  by 
each  division  on  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
past  two  years  and  that  planned  for  the  future. 
Photographic  illustration  for  this  biennial  has 
been  stressed,  and  we  think  you'll  find  it  extremely 
attractive.  You  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  to  the 
Education  and  Publicity  Division  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

We  took  a  trip  into  the  much  talked  of  Red  River 
country  last  week,  and  fished  Grassy  Lake  for  two 
days.  It  produced  plenty  of  bass — and  just  about 
the  wettest  soaking  I've  ever  had.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor Albert  Sikes  and  I  caught  some  40  or  50  fish 
in  the  two  days,  and  had  some  real  "bosses"  to 
dress  up  the  stringer.  A  couple  weighed  around 
51/2  pounds  each,  and  I'm  'fraid  Albert  caught  the 
big  'uns.  The  trouble  was  that  I  couldn't  let  that 
Dalton  Special  lie  still  as  long  as  he  could.  Fine 
country,  and  I  hope  it  stays  that  way — drainage 
plans  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  why  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out  of  Louisiana's  Canada  Goose  popu- 
lation in  the  last  five  years,  don't  miss  our  July- 
August  issue.  The  big  birds  have  been  staying 
away  from  our  state  in  large  numbers,  more  each 
year,  as  any  goose  hunter  can  readily  tell  you. 
Dick  Yancey  will  give  you  an  eyeful  as  to  just 
where  the  stopper  is  in  our  supply  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it. 
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Rangers  do  more  than  just  arrest  people.  Back 
on  January  9  Ranger  Alex  Coulon,  of  Lafitte,  was 
patrolling  a  stretch  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  near 
Bayou  Perot.  With  him  was  his  son,  Alex,  Jr.,  who 
is  a  Special  Agent  for  the  department.  Seeing  a 
small  boat  containing  four  hunters  capsized  by  the 
wake  of  a  cruiser,  the  two  men  went  to  the  rescue. 
The  men  were  saved  but  three  of  their  four  dogs 
were  drowned  when  they  were  trapped  under  the 
overturned  boat.  All  the  guns  were  lost.  All  in 
the  day's  work. 

Another  feature  will  be  added  to  the  CONSER- 
VATIONIST, possibly  in  this  issue.  It  will  be  a 
section  devoted  to  reports  from  the  field  men.  The 
biologist  supervisor  in  charge  of  each  of  the  seven 
districts  will  tell  briefly  of  the  goings-on  in  his 
area  each  month. 

In  this  issue  we  present  another  of  our  where- 
to-fish articles,  this  time  on  Caddo  Lake.  The  ones 
on  Grand  Isle  and  Black  Lake  elicited  more  com- 
ment (and  compliments)  than  almost  any  others 
we  have  published. 

Notes  from  the  North  American  Wild  Life  Con- 
ference, Chicago,  March  8  thru  10 :  Meeting  con- 
tinues to  gain  in  importance  with  more  than  1500 
in  attendance.  .  .  .  Army  Engineer  officials  more 
in  evidence  than  ever  before,  which  could  indicate 
that  wildlife  consideration  can  expect  more  atten- 
tion from  them  .  .  .  much  talk  of  the  coming  South- 
eastern Game  Conference,  which  will  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  beginning  October  31.  We  expect 
the  largest  attendance  ever,  and  again  urge  clubs 
over  the  state  to  make  plans  now  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative. We  I'epeat  that  this  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  sportsmen  throughout  Louisiana 
to  get  a  good  insight  into  Wild  Life  management 
techniques  which  are  in  operation  throughout  the 
southeast.  .  .  .  Must  be  some  reason  people  live  in 
Chicago,  but  we  didn't  find  it.  Ten  degrees  and 
six  inches  of  snow.  Ugh!  ******  The  annual  two 
month  closed  season  on  the  taking  of  bullfrogs 
will  end  the  last  of  May.  Remember,  when  you 
sally  forth  on  June  1  in  quest  of  these  long  legged 
amphibians  that  you  may  not  use  any  device  to 
catch  them  which  will  puncture  the  skin  or  redden 
the  meat.  This  means  no  gigs  or  fire  arms.  ***** 
Yes,  you  got  eight  extra  pages  in  this  issue,  a 
little  bonus  for  this  combined  May-June  publica- 
tion.  See  you  in  July-Aug.  7th. 

— C.  H.  G. 


Back  cover  photo — In  the  Spring  a  young — -or  old — fisherman's  thoughts  lightly  turn  to  lunkers  like 
these.   Fred  Nielsen  holds  this  quartet  taken  from  Upper  Fool  River,  Madison  Parish. 

Photo   by   Blanchard 


